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he before the Board, under circumstances strongly suggestive of his 
having broken lamps. He scaled the park wall repeatedly out of Nas- 
sau street : and one night (or morning rather) having made a forcible 
entry through Dominie Quayle’s window on the ground floor of Vum- 
ber Three, had the assurance to seat himself vis-a-vis to the poor old 
Dominie, as he dozed in his arm-chair before the fire, and helped him- 
self to a tumbler of punch that stood ready made upon the table. 

For these and such like pranks Pierce Cronyn was rather shunned 
by students of regular habits, and, therefore, was I the more suprised 
at the cordiality of his greeting after so long a separation. Still more 
strange did it seem to be invited, nay constrained, by him to adjourn 
forthwith to Jude’s Tavern, and feast on lamb and salad. But not at 
all strange did it appear in the end, when I came to reflect on it, that | 
he borrowed @ pound of me to pay the waiter, putting the change into | 
his own pocket, and carefully jo ting down in his tablet the number of | 
my bedroom at the Hibernian Hotei. This he did lest there should be 
any mistake about the delivery of the note he would be sure to send me | 
before I could possibly think of awaking out of my first sleep on the fol- 
| lowing morning, and therefore he made it a point to ascertain what flat | 
| I belonged to. It was no wonder (as he told me that evening), that he | 

should make it a point always to have an eye out for an old friend: | 
‘‘ For what,” said Pierce, waxing pathetical, “‘ what is life without | 
friendship? Next to the misery of having no dinner to eat, is that of | 
sitting down to a meal like this, without a friend to share it with you.”’ | 
| He said no word, but [ dare say his sympathetic mind was not insensi- | 
| ble of the zest which such reunions impart, when the friend is so fresh | 
j and green from the country as I was upon this occasion. 


BITBRATURB 


SHE’S DEAD! 


BY W. C. BENNETT. 





The sycamore shall hear its bees again— 
The willow droop its green adown the sun ; 
But thou, O heart, shalt yearn for Spring in vain !— 
Thy Mays are done! 





Even from the graveyard-elms the rook shall caw 
Of love; of love the dove shall make its moan ; 
New Springs shall see the bliss my glad Spring saw— 
I, grief alone. 


0 heart! to whose sweet pulses danced the year, 
The dirge abovethy gladness hath been sung ; 
The faded hours upon thy youth’s sad bier 
Have grave-flowers flung ! 





She died—and with her died, O life, for thee, 
The flush of love, and all hope’s cloudless dreams ! 
Sunless—of mirth henceforth thou, heart, must see 
But moonlight-gleams. 


(), shrouded sweetness! Lo! those lips are white; 
The roses of the year no more are red! 
What is the silver lily to our sight ? 
Thou—thou art fled ! 


©, life! O, sadness! thou the deepening gloom 
Ofdying Autumn for thy skies would’st crave— 
Would’st see all beauty, withering to the tomb, 
Fade o’er her grave! 





THE PARSON’S TWO VISITS TO DUBLIN. 
VISIT THE FIRST 

‘Twenty years is a long period in a man’s life, but not so long that 
cue friends of his youth should totally forget him; yet I find myself 

clean forgotten, as a thing out of mind, here in this good city of Dublin, 
by people whose every feature and turn of the head [ can myself recol- 
-ect as perfectly as if it were but yesterday we had parted at the Col- 
sege gate, I suppose the country air wears out the human face more 
rapidly than town-bred breezes; or else I have become mis-shapen, or 
my clothes disguise me. Yes, there is something in the cut of this 
brownish black surtout, with its gaping pockets, and in the demicul- 
verin dimensions of the trowsers that reach to the small of my leg, ex- 
posing the well-darned worsted stockings below, which may place me 
beyond the pale of recognition. And my hat—dear me, now that I look 
at it in company with civilised hats, shaped upon the mould of fashion, 
I almost wonder how I know myself in such a castor; yet it was con- 
sidered quite a fiash sort of thing when I bought it for the last visitation 
at Mullinavat, and it is nothing, or only a trifle, the worse of the wear 
since then. A pretty penny it cost, too, being a ‘* London hat, war- 
ranted waterproof in all climates.” But, as I said before, only look at 
it! a perfect cylinder, round as a drum, and of the same diameter from 
crown to hat band, with a brim of uniform proportion, turned up at the 
edge all round ; and the fur! plague upon the rabbit that produced it, 
4 cross-grained animal he must have been—in spite of smoothing and 
brushing its ‘‘ raven down of darkness” with my coat sleeve perpetu- 
ally, it stares in every direction like the feathers of a Friesland hen. 

For all this, I am not quite reconciled to the notion of my old friend 

and contubernal, fony Bolter, cutting me yesterday morning in the 
Hall of the Four Courts. ‘* You have the advantage of me,” quotha.— 
Well, as Peter Van Homrigh said, if I have, I suppose I must keep it. 
But Tony had some advantages of me in former days, of which methinks 
it is pitiful that he should have retained so briefa recollection. Many 
a dreary night has he read by the light of my candle and warmed his 
toes beside my bright coal-fire, when you might have iced champagne, 
if you had it, in his grate. I have lent him my book on the cellar, 
when his own was stopped; and my shirts would scarcely have known 
which of us they belonged to, him or me, if the washerwoman’s score 
had not come out of my pocket. I wrote the Latin verses that got him 
the premium from a better scholar than either of us. It was my blue 
coat with the gilt buttons he wore when he first went a-wooing of Miss 
Gilligan, the Smithfield salesman’s daughter; and by the same token 
he brought it back to me all smeared with tallow candle grease, after 
xeeping it a whole week. Many’s the turn he has taken out of my 
Wellingtons, when Wellingtons were thirty shillings a pair; and as for 
gloves, I do believe he never bought a pair during the whole of his 
undergraduate course. But Tony no longer shines in borrowed suits. 
He is a sleek and prosperous member of the bar, on the high road to 
eminence, and enjoys the reputation of being one of the most acute and 
lynxeyed of pleaders. His knowledge of law is profound, his memory 
Most astonishing. He has never been known to forget a case in point. 
Strange how he should fail to remember a friend in need. 

But the whole world is not composed of Tony Bolters. There are 
ree With mindful faculties left, who can discover a form and face, once 
amiliar, even in a suit of browny black. I cannot vouch from my own 
*xperience for many such: but to one at least let me do justice. Pierce 
vie knew me at first sight, and acknowledged the old acquaintance 
i & squeeze of the hand that cannot be forgotten—should I Jive so 
atime twenty years tocome. Yet Pierce and I never were hand 
ths Gone together in the olden time. He was rather a black sheep in 
iow othe” being given to oyster suppers at the Carlingford and leav- 
re a : sometimes to account for the shells. He also frequented 
he a es of rather ambiguous gentility, not scrupling sometimes 
ble ‘ng a bank clerk or a dandy haberdasher to breakfast at your ta- 

Without invitation. He had moreover a fashion of borrowing your 
— and not even returniag the fragments. As for books, he took 
sme min 4 agp and made open property of them. Therein 
walks ge was borne out by examples in the highest and most orderly 
leah university morality; but Pierce carried it to such an 
pudent excess, that when a student sent to him for his own Demos- 


The numbers of old familiar faces that I encountered during this visit, | 
without eliciting one spark of kindly recognition, was enough to put a | 
man out of conceit with his own memory. Some passed me by appa- 
rently unconscious of having ever seen me before; others with an un- | 
mistakeable desire to scem as if they too forgot ; and three or four with | 
a careless good-humoured nod, asif we were in the daily habit of meet- 
ing in the same way. But Pierce Oronyn was the only one who made 
the slightest advance towards a renewal of former intimacy. Perhaps | 
nobody else had a fancy for dining at Jude’s. , | 

Among my cutters were grandees of every calling and occupation, | 
from the dignitary with shovel hat, who elbowed and frowned me out of 
his way at the bookseller’s table, to the solemn Doctor Slop, sitting 
bolt upright in his britzka, and reading Motherspoon on Pap, as his 
panting nags swept him through thecrowd. This is a new style of puff- 
ing; and should Colonel Sibthorpe’s bill pass into a law for abolishing 
the advertising-van nuisance, it is to be hoped the police will act im- 
partially and interfere with the pace of these whirling ministers of fate. 
The processions of Pablo Fanque are not more palpable in their intent. 
Old Richards never galloped through the streets. Perceval had one 
inflexible steady trot of four miles and a half per hour ; and Colles in 
his dusky shay moved with becoming gravity towards the patient’s 
door. But now weare ‘fast men.” It seems to be a perpetual race 
between Death and the D ctor. Occupet extremum scabies! 

With a very willing mind and no great accession of respect for hu- 
man kindness, as it exists in large towns, where its milk is chalk-and- 
water, I bade adieu one morning to the smoke, half angry that a little 
girl who cried watercresses, to the tune of twenty years ago, did not | 
seem to know me for one of her customers. It is easy to philosophise | 
on these matters, and to fancy his happiness who cultivates his own | 





| 


‘The world forgetting, by the world forgot ” 


But it is much easier to be one of these things than dv the other. 
world is quite ready to perform its part. 
those who profess to make hermits of themselves, and forget them to 
their hearts’ content; but to forget the world and those whom we knew 
in the world, while they live, and move, and prosper before our eyes, 
this supposes a degree of callous indifference which will require some 
discipline of an unsophisticated nature. Butbethat labour mine. Re- 
solved that this shall be my last visit to Dublin, I shake off the dust 
from my feet, and look, as I think, my last at the Wellington mile- 
stone; but Dis aliter visum. 
VISIT THE SECOND. 

Five more years have gone over my head and the hard gripe of Ireland’s 
adversity, sparing none who depend on the soil, has left its traces deeply 
indented in the parson’s frame. Of all classes it seems to be the pleas- 
ure of the legislature and of the government* that every burden shall 
press with double severity upon him. Not without cause, therefore, 
have these five years stamped wrinkles which another siege of Troy 
would scarcely have inflicted on a less care-harassed brow. Small 
blame now to any friend who forgets me. The unexpected chance which 
summons me again to Dublin is fraught with no fresh mortifications. 
The former lesson was a sharp one but salutary. Like the captive 
knight of Mrs. Hemans, my friends ‘‘ have all passed by,” and that 
dream of life is over. 

‘Don’t be too sure of that, Master Parson ; you shall go to town and, 
in spite of your brogues (whereof ’tis three you have), with that semi- 
sou’-wester, which you are pleased to dub a professional hat, and your 
cut-away zephyr of 4nao Domini Forty-three, you shall meet plenty of 
friends not only willing but eager to greet you.” 
Leader, Esq., sole editor and chiffonier of the Southern Oriflamme and 
Cisatlantic Commercial and Literary Iutelligencer. His word is like 
destiny, his scissors as decisive as those of Clotho. You were better 
have a bad epitaph after your death than his evil report while you 
live. Nevertheless, he is not infallible. 
not a pen—yea, a verticle sunbeam—befure he melts the ice that rids 
the hearts of Dublin tufthunters. 

But the Southern Oriflamme was right. 
science misled it not, for on my arrival in Dublin, just a week after 
this prediction, curiosity having drawn me into the Hall of the Four 
Courts, the eye of Tony Bolter fell upon me like that very sunbeam 
I had been speaking of. He was shouldering an enormous bag through 
a besieging corps of attorneys, who vainly attempted to bar his passage 
into the Court of Chancery; but what the distributors of briefs couid 
not effect my presence seemed to accomplish, for he returned yuickly 
into the Hall, and made his way through the crowd towards the thick 
ankled Themis, beneath whose dusty shadow I was standing. Never 
suspecting myself to be concerned in such a movement, I edged away 
towards the door which abuts the quay, not willing to come in contact 
with him; but just as I reached the outer circle, a smart accolade from 








. enes De Corond, paid for with his own cash, only a month before— 
Mek D ; 
nts a Demost 8, 2 i YY 
awed that orem V4.5, notier @o:80 I did, borrow one from 
. ge was a row in the street, he was sure to be in the middle of 
Walchowe his boast that he knew every corner of the Round Church 
a Se. Tbe dean’s porter made more mornin 
Upon any three young gentleman of his Standing ; and twice was 





to your master (said Pierce to the skip) and tell him if | 


cabbages in some sequestered spot, | 


So said Nonpareil | 


He must wield a sunbean, | 


Its peculiar sources of pre- | 


the Bn Larry) oad learned friend brought me round, and, before I 
could prevent further aggressions, my right hand was tight] clasped 
in both of his. “= gp 

“Come, come, Master Dobbs, you’re not going to cut your old chums 
in this way. How are you, old fellow? Kis a thousand years since 
we met.” 

‘*No, no, Mr. Bolter, pardon me, only five, I think.” 

‘Mister be hanged! Always Tony to you, my dear boy—Anthony 
Bolter, Esq., to all the world. How fresh and young you do look, to be 
sure (gives me a poke in the ribs.) Lucky dogs, you country parsons, 
who have nothing to do but sniff the pure air and prosper on the fat 
of the land. Eh? (another poke.) Ah! to look at you, it seems but 
yesterday when we graduated together, and Barrett charged us at the 
door of the Library * not to stale the books.’ Ha, ha, ha! don’t you 
remember ?” 

I was astounded at his assurance, and could not comprehend what he 
meant, while he ran on— 

“By the way, talking of Barrett, who would insist that there was no 
difference between Lawless the porter and Guinness’s porter, because 
they both frothed at the lips and were always drunk (Potus et Exlex) 
[ have been guilty of an atrocious confusion of identity in your re- 
gard, for which I have been most impatient to make atonement.— 
Think of my stupid—nay, worse, my ungrateful—memory, in having 
mistaken you, in @ moment of perplexity, when my dull brain was 
wrought with things forgot, ay, mistaken you—I fear the excuse is 
even worse than the offence—for that lachrymose and dubious cha- 
racter whom we used to call Doleful Dobbs?” 

“Oh! that was it—was it?” 


‘* Yes, on my honour. It is best to be ingenuous. I did you that 


| injustice whilst smarting under the failure of a demurrer, on which 


I had set my heart in Common Pleas; but you hadn’t passed three 
minutes when the enormity of the blunder flashed upon my mind, 


, and I ransacked every hotel in town, hoping to find you, and ask 


pardon on my bended knees. What could you have thought ? 
thoroughly you must have despised me!” 

“I own I was a good deal hurt, but —” 

‘* Hurt, my dear friend! To be sure you were—enraged, if you re- 
tained the same recollection of old times as I did immediately after- 
wards—as I do now—but you were not unrevenged.” 

‘Well, I am delighted at this explanation ; it takes a weight off my 
heart, by allowing me to think better of human nature.” 

— That is so like you, warmhearted and confiding. You forgive me 
then ?” 

«<Q, no more about forgiving. You must forgive me, if you go to 
that, for having harboured.a hard thought so long. I forget every- 
thing but that you are now Tony again.” 


** Tony again and forever. You dine with me to-day; nay, I take 
no refusal— 


How 


‘ Sic te ignovisse putabo.’ 
On no other condition can I deem myself forgiven.” 

His mind being set at ease on this point, he went back to his attor- 
neys, and I found the circle of my bar friends forthwith rapidly en- 
larged. To have been poked twice in the ribs by the holder of that 
great black bag, wasa magical mnemonic. I got half-a-dozen more 
punches before [ left the hall, and began to fear the fate of the human 
football in Vathek, so many knuckles seemed to itch for a dig at my 
sides. 


In the streets I was recognised a dozen times by men who had passed 


The | me five years before as if they had never seen me; and several others, 
It will gratify the humour of | whose faces were unknown even to myself, touched their hats as they 


passed. 
| At the bookseller’s where all the literary loungers of the city con- 
gregate towards the fall of evening, friends greeted me, and strangers 

sought my acquaintance. A doctor of divinity offered mea chair; ® 
member of the Royal Irish Academy invited me to a soirée; and I was 
offered tickets for a Choral, a Philharmonic, and a Madrigal concert. 

Crossing Sackville-street, where no intermediate post or pillar oc- 
curs to break the current of locomotion, a light machine, drawn by two 
prancing nags, came tearing along. Fear rooted me to the spot, on the 
very line they were taking; but the eagle-eye of Dr. Slop—for it was 
his britzka—spied me over his book, and he called a halt. * Step in,” 
a a. e is one as sore a to see you. When did you come to 

reland ? iere shall I set youdown? I am i anno 
think. Do stepin.” . aren ever P 

**T cannot think of delaying you in your transit to your patients; 
you are in such breathless speed, it must be a case of life and death.” 

_ «My dear friend,” said the Doctor, with a confidential wink, “ pa- 
tients can wait.” 

**] did not suppose your’s could.” 

_* Bah! don’t you know there is often great cry and little wool? Be- 
sides, the patient who cannot wait for me can generally go on very well 
without me. But my patient is all the town— 

“«* Cherchez le bijou, 
Vous le trouverez partout.’ 
So name your quarter, ’tis all une to me.” 

Having spoken, he waited not to ask if my heart was with his in the 
| proposed arrangement, but with his obstetric paw pulled me into his 
| chariot, out of which he would by no means deliver me until I had 
| 
| 





promised. to dine with him the next day. 

He laid down his volame, which was still ‘‘ Motherspoon on Pap,” 
an illustrated edition, having the last number of Punch cunningly in- 
| terleaved with the text. 
| Pierce Cronyn was not the last to recognise me with a reproachfal 
remiuescence of my having gone out of town on the former occasion 
without my money, which, to my no less pleasure than surprise, he 
drew forthwith out of his pocket and paid me on the spot; another in- 
vitation to Jude’s, however, was thankfully but firmly declined. 

The dinner at Tony Bolter’s was the crowning work of my amaze- 
ment. He had extemporised a company of three silk gowns, half a 
dozen juniors, and a Fellow of the University, to grace my reception. 
Mrs. Bolter was the most amiable woman of rank I had ever seen im 
my life,» y experience in that line having been previously limited to 
those ‘* fair defects of nature” who live in episcopal palaces, and are 
| privileged beyond all members of their sex, to wear gloves. Am 
| that class I had seen a great deal of condescension, quite enough, in- 
} 
| 


deed, to set any poor vicar beside himself, but the urbanity of the city 
madam was more familiar and assuring. At least, to me she was all 


* Tithe rentcharge is liable to a whole poor-rate. on the equaily absurd and false affability, though I thought she threw the smallest possible infusion of 

| pretence, thata ouarey ete, stands in the same position as : proprietor of land who | vinegar into the smile with which she rewarded a smart witticism of 
occupies his own estate. In addition to this iniquity. it is further charged with the | Mr n of the Connaught bar. Asa coll i , 

Rate-in- Aid ; and in 1847 a special clause was introduced into an amended Act of | , Brogs 8 ege friend of Tony’s, on 


Parliament, to charge clerical income with the Labour Rate, which is levied with 
County Cess, for repayment of advances expended in destroying the highroads and 


| landmarks in 1846. The reason given by Attorney-General Monahan for moving 


| this clause was, that the original Labour Rate Act had not taxed the clergyman, 


g calls at his door | and the Government was, therefore, obliged to repair the omission by a distinct en- 


{ actment, 





| whose lips my name had ever becn a household word, she could not 
| make too much of me, and her example was contagious. I felt myself 
to be quite the lion of the table, and was not a little amused by being 
asked scriously, by a fashionable lady, the wife of a Queen’s Counsel, 
«* How many of my daughters would go to the Drawing Room next win- 
ter?” Ifshe could have seen them scouring the churn, or separating 
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the sound potatoes from the ‘ black”’ ones for the family breakfast, how 
impertinent would such a question have appeared to her ! 
fter the ladies had retired I found myself an object of equal defer- 
ence to their lords. My opinion was anxiously sought about the great 
surplice question, which at that time agitated the Church. I got out of 
the difficulty like a much greater man, by recommending 2 mixture of 
colours, which suggestion was hailed by a learned gentleman, next 
door but one toa sergeant, as a most happy and original solution of a 
grave question. Another of the guests, an eminent blackletter man, 
was highly enlightened by my views of what the law ought to be about 
lebe- house instalments and dilapidations; and it was the general feel- 
| of the company, pretty emphatically expressed on all hands, that 
the Church only wanted plenty of clergymen of my just and moderate 
way of thinking to bea most popular institution. In fine, between the 
fumes of my friend Tony’s good wine and the flatteries of his good 
company, I could scarcely walk erect into the drawing-room where the 
ladies expected us at tea. ‘ : 

And bere I found a seat vacant for me on the sofa beside mine 
hostess, who entertained me for the rest of the evening with a very 
particular description—which was, no doubt, highly interesting to her 
maternal feelings—of the religious impressions of her eldest son, @ 
youth of three-and-twenty, at that time on a visit with his uncle in 
the country. So decided was his character, that nothing, not even the 
most brilliant prospects of eminenence open to his fine talents in other 
walks of life, could divert his mind for a moment from the resolution 
he had formed of taking orders in the Church. All! this was very 

leasant to hear, and I rejoiced at it, I trust with perfect sincerity ; 

ut as the young gentleman was not a parishioner of mine, nor had I 
ever seen him that I could recollect, I could not perceive the neces- 
Bity of telling me the same thing three times over. It was, however, 
interesting to see so grand a lady, as Mrs. Bolter unquestionably was 
and is, so wholly absorbed, in the midst of the distractions of high 
life, by her domestic affection, for which I honoured her the more, 
while I would have excused a less pertinacious expression of the sen- 
timent. 

It was by strenous opposition, mingled with some entreaty, that I 
succeeded in preventing this excellent lady from despatching a servant 
to my hotel to fetch my trunk and carpet-bag, that she might instal me 
as a permanent guest in her family. The purple room was mine; and 
it was unkind in so old a friend of ‘dear Tony’s” to go to an hotel 
within three streets of his house. She knew, for she blessed Providence 
she never forgot a kindness, how many obligations her husband owed 
me since our earliest days, and was not insensible how I had contri- 
buted to her own felicity upon a certain occasion. 

This she said with a smile, which brought to mind the tarished hon- 
ours of my blue coat with the bright brass buttons ; that last piece of 
finery I had possessed before the irrevocable vows which consigned my 
outer man to a perpetual coating of rusty black. 

Not before I had promised to make Merrion-square my inn, on all 
subsequent visits to the metropolis, was I permitted to return to my 
old caravansera behind the mail-coach office, where, from five in the 
morning till noonday, a perpetual succession of public conveniences 
used to murder sleep. It is said that all that has been changed now, 
and, with the exception of a railway parcel cart and one or two ante- 
diluvian coaches, so melancholy that they want heart to make a noise, 
nothing remains above ground to disturb the ghost, or awaken tho 
memory of a glory departed. 

If my ruminations, in returning to the same quarter on a former oc- 
casion, were busied with bitter fancies, they now found nothing to chew 
upon but the sweetest and most aromatic of realities. Whata happiness 
it was that I had made this visit to Dublin, where the misanthropical 
mists which were fast settling around me had been scattered by the 
blessed sunshine of a single forenoon I was mistaken then in sus- 
pecting that the world was cold and kindless; and they are only bil- 

jous malcontents, and deserve no doubt to be neglected or avoided, 
who go about complaining that people are changed, that advangement 
spoils many a frank nature and freezes many a warm heart. There is 
nothing in threadbare garments or hobnailed shoes to make old ac- 
quaintance be forgot, or cause levite or lawyer to pass by on the other 
side. The fault is not in “ the stars,” those great luminaries which 
adorn a happy world, but it lies in the rusticated fancies and suspi- 
cions of those who have lived long secluded from the society that civi- 
lises and enlarges the mind. Shut upina narrow circle, we expect 


first burst of hinnulation was over, he wheeled round in his chair and 
revealed the beaming and glossy countenance of Nonpareil Leader Esq. 
My disgust was immeasurable, ‘“ You, Mr. Leader,” I thus address- 
ed him, “ you, sir, are the last man who should indulge in such de- 
monstrations of jollity upon this occasion.” 

** And why not, my good friend?” he replied,, with dauntless auda- 
city. “If any one has a right to be jolly (more jolly than yourself, I 
mean) upon such an occasion, why specially exclude so humble an in- 
dividual from that privilige ?” 

‘* Listen to me, sir, and then ask why,” I answered, and then, half 
breathless with vexation, related all the events of the day to the minu- 
test particular, being interrupted several times, in spite of my indig- 
nation, by bursts of laughter from my auditors, in which, to tell the 
truth, I often had to join myself. 

** Well,” with provoking calmness, inquired my literary persecutor, 
as soon as I had finished, *‘ is that all?’ 

All! The insatiate monster, as if even he could desire more. 

** Yes, sir, itis all; what more would you have ?” 

** I really cannot see that I have done you any injury,” he proceeded 
with an air of beneficent candour for which I could have knocked him 
down with the greatest pleasure. ‘ And I think you will find yourself 
of the same opinion when we have together dispassionately reviewed 
the several entertaining incidents you os so graphically described.” 

The cool, sardonic rascal! 

** Did you not, may I ask, receive, along with numerous civilities above 
all appreciation, three concert tickets, upon the credit of the preferment 
which I had bestowed upon you ?” 

“No,” Isulkily answered, “I did not accept them.” 

** Well, surely that is not my fault. I did my best for you, and I 
am afraid it is too late to repair the error now. You may walk into 
Hodges and Smith’s to-morrow without sinking under a shower of cards 
ofany kind; thatI promise you. But secondly, did you not enjoy 
your rapid excursion through the principal squares and places in the 
pilentum of the renowned Doctor Slop? Come now, be ingenuous, was 
it not delightful to be whirling along among the flower of our gentry, 
to attract their inquiring glances— 


‘*** Monstrari digito et dicier, hic est ?’” 


“Tt was pleasant enough,” said I, gruffly. 

** To be sure it was, my dear friend, and it was the Southern Oriflam- 
me did it all. You are in my debt for that lift at any rate.” 

I owned that it might be so. 

** And now,” he proceeded, “ tell me, I pray you, did not the hospi- 
table Mr. Cronyn pay you the pound, which you had long since given 
up as a Pennsylvanian obligation? If there were such a thing as hon- 
our or gratitude in the world, one half of that pound would be mine by 
right, for you would never have seen the ghost of it if Pierce did not 
calculate on his great revenge at the visitation dinners, as your regis- 
trar or possibly your vicar-general.” 

That was likely enough. 

** And now, the greatest is behind. Who got you poked in the ribs 
all round the hall of the Four Courts, féted in Merrion-square, and 
asked by one of the leading women of ton at the Irish Court to bring 
your daughters to the Drawing-room ?” 

‘** You did,” I exclaimed with a gesture of impatience. 

** Yes, that I did, and did it well. That was my crowning work.— 
And now, if it be to injure one’s friend to procure for him all sorts of 
polite and disinterested attentions, to obtain for him the entrée of mu- 
sical re-unions which money cannot command, to recover his bad debts, 
place a well-appointed carriage at his disposal, and make him the pre- 
mier guest at the most exclusive table in the metropolis, if these be in- 
juries, I have wronged you deeply, and ask your pardon.” 

There was no resisting the good humour of the satirical rogue, so we 
parted as good friends as ever, on the express stipulation that I was not 
to be made a bishop again. 

It was a solace to my mortified sensibilities, on being aroused from 
sleep next morning in number Forty-five (the very same number which 
Pierce Cronyn had never been able to find out), and recalled to con- 
sciousness by the din and dissonance of a coach company just on the 
point of departure for the fair of Mullingar—some squabbling, some 
laughing, one gentleman requesting the porter to ‘“ throw him up that 
bulldog like a good fellow, and take care he would not bite him,” while 
another, with stentorian lungs, was objurgating the same porter for a 





toomuch. Do we want, as Billy Sheridan used to say, the beau monde 
to jump down our throats ? 

These reflections brought me into the coffee-room of the Hibernian 
Hotel, where, as I waited for boots to conduct me to bed, I took up the 
evening paper, and read the following announcement ‘among the in- 
telligence which may be considered the Court Circular of the Dublin 
press :— 

“ We have authority to give a most unqualified contradiction to an absurd report 
which appeared in the morning papers of this day, to the effect thatthe Rev. Denis 
Dobbs is to be exalted to the bench of bishups, on the oceasion of a vacancy which, 
is expected to occur, in the natural course of eveuts, within afew days. There 
never was the slightest ground for the rumour, which probably originated in the 
ridiculous vanity of the reverend postulant himself, and was given to the public 
through the columns of the Southern Oriflamme, a journal conducted by a very 
particular and unscrupulous friend of his own.”’ 

I had read of a sweep once, who being transposed in a moment of time 
out of achimney pot on the top of a very tall house, and planted up to 
the neck in a mud bath attached toa pork-butcher’s yard in White- 
chapel, sang out, “‘ My eyes, but here’sa go!’ Fortunately for me [ 
had not been made aware that I ever stood so high as the chimney- pot; 
but surely had I known all that the morning papers said about me, 
the downfall of mere ambition could not have given a more violent 
start to my system, than it received from the blaze of light which now 
made all the adventures of this remarkable day as clear as the history 
of Christopher Sly. It was a stunner ; and the image of Edmund Kean 
in Othello rose up before me as he cried, so as nobody before or since 
ever did or ever could cry, ‘‘ Oh fool, fool, fool!” Oh Mrs. Bolter, Mrs. 
Bolter, how shall I ever look you in the face again after masquerading 
for the whole length of an evening upon your sofa, in sleeves of invisi- 
dle lawn, and extorting from you the praises of that dear serious boy, 
who, as I have since learned, instead of being on a visit to his uncle, 
‘was at that time undergoing a sudorific process, at the private resid- 
ence of Mr. Dycer, for a hurdle race that was to come off in the 
Phoenix Park the following week. And Tony too, thou friend of my 


youth, where are you ? Can you ever forgive me that last magnum of |. 


port, of the same parcel which you had first broached for Lord Chan- 
cellor Manners? As for Pierce Cronyn’s pound note, it scared my con- 
science to such a degree that I even feared a prosecution for taking 
money under false pretences. The only imposition that rested lightly 
a my inward monitor, was that which had been practised upon Dr. 
Slop, for he was an impostor himself, and I half resolved to see it out 
with him and eat his dinner according to arrangement. There were two 
words, however, to that bargain, for, before I was out of bed he next 
morning, a note was put into my hand from the intended Amphitryon, 
acquainting me that a patent who “could not wait’? would engross all 
his time, but hoping that the next time I came to town I would “ give 
him a day.” 

My reveries on these persons and things were interrupted by a ques- 
tion put in a loud and abrupt tone. ‘ Who is this parson Dobbs that 
had his own consent to be a bishop, as soon as the lawful owner would 
be so obliging as to make a vacancy’? Who is he, or which is he?” 
The question proceeded from one of two gentlemen who sat at a table 
behind the door, and whom I had not noticed on entering the room. 

“Pll tell you sir,” I exclaimed, starting forward in an excited man- 
ner; *‘ his aame you know; his person it seems you do not, nor is it 
his desire that youshould. But this much may satisfy your curiosity 
for the present. He is one of the most surprising oculists that have 
appeared in the city of Dublin since the days of Adams. though unlike 
that remarkable operator, I doubtif his patients would be glad to see 
him.* He has, in the course of a single morning, restored the vision of 
at least one dozen short-sighted persons of eminence, to such a degree 
of clearness that they have been enabled to distinguish a most com- 
ry oy object with the naked eye.” 

A loud horse-laugh from one of the gentlemen prevented anything I 
might have had to add in the shape of further explanation. His 

k was turned to me, so that I was fora moment at a loss to know 
whom to thank for this new pase of ‘* Dublin manners ;” but after the 





* The late Sir William Adams madea predatory excursion into Ireland about 
the year Z'welve. and picked up some heavy fees, to the great discomfiture of our 
resident oculists. Whether it was on this accvunt, or that his operations were 
not permanent! Successful, it was individiously said, that mostof his subjecis went 
incurably blind in a few months after they had been in his hands. It was dur- 
ing the prevalence of such a report that Macklin showed Richards a letter he had 
received from Sir William, saying, that he could spare a month to revisit Ireland, 
if encouraged by his brethern of the faculty soto do. ‘“ Write to the fellow,” said 
old Roug, and Ready, “ and tell hin his former patients would be very glad to 
See him.” 


thief, and threatening to have him up before the Lord Mayor for the 
value of a silk umbrella abstracted from his luggage :—It was consoling 
to feel assured by those familiar sounds that I had not made Merrion- 
square my inn the night before, as I had been so sweetly importuned to 
do. Just imagine what a pleasant breakfast-party we should have had 
when Saunders’s News-Letier, with the frightful eclaircissement, came 
to be laid upon the table. 

Business has obliged me to revisit the town thrice during the lustral 

period which has passed since that one day of my /ionized existence.— 
The first time I encountered Tony Bolter (it was scarcely three months 
after I had eated his salt) he did not quite cut me. That would have 
been too bare-faced, but he did something worse—gave me two fingers 
and a glove to shake, which as halfa loaf is better than no bread, I seized 
with so hard a grip, that heis hardly to blame for having never tender- 
ed such another rledge of familiarity from that day to this. As for 
pu nching my fat sides, and rallying me about the parson’s easy life, or 
bringing the Barre/tiana of old times to recollection, ‘* No more of that, 
Hal, if you love me.” Our conversation was brief and dry—‘: Ah, how 
d’ye do?” ‘Long in town?’ ‘* Nice weather,” ‘Good day,” and 
therean end. We exchanged a nod about a year afterwards; but now 
I ** have the advantage” of Tony once more, as thoroughly as I posses- 
sed it on the occasion of my first journey some ten years ago. I ought 
to mention that the interesting young scamp, his son, is gone on an ex- 
ploring cruise to California. 
Doctor Slop flourishes in his immortal britzka, and his dark eye 
flashes right and left over the margin of the immortal Motherspoon, but 
its beams never alight upon me—he reads and he rides away. | remem- 
ber his pressing instances that the very next time I came to town I po- 
sitively must give him a day, but he seems to have forgotten it. The 
man has come, but not the day, and I see better reason than ever to 
subscribe to my friend’s aphorism, that a great cry may sometimes be 
where there is little wool. 





THE EXILES OF CAPRI. 


** Kissing goes by favour,” saith the old proverb, and so does praising. 
The * Continental Bradshaw” devotes half-a-dozen pages to that Cock- 
ney -Paris Brussels, and a column of enthusiasm to Capri; while Flo- 
rence and Venice are disposed of in three lines, naming the Envoy, and 
the worst, not the best, medical men. 

Who obtained for Capri that honourable mention ? 

Quoth Bradshaw, ‘‘ the climate is particularly favourable to all 
complaints of the bronchia.” May be—all I know is, that, being myself 
by habit and repute a victim to that complaint, Capri afflicted me with 
a severer return thereof than I had experienced since I encountered 
the east winds of our foggy isle of England. 

Quoth Bradshaw, “food is there abundant and cheap.” May be; but 
I knew three respectable ladies nearly starved because they could not 
live upon cuttle fish and pumpkins. 

Truly Capri is a land flowing with oil and wine, but the solid flesh 
is rare. Brahminical cows, that die unmolested in a good old age, are 
its beef; its mutton travels over from Naples, eight hours under a 
burning sun—a method of cooking not quite agreeable. Its fowls have 
a mixture of bones and yellow fat, utterly destitute of white meat, 
which our host used to ascribe to their diet of Indian corn, and which 
certainly rendered them interesting ornithological specimens, but very 
bed fare. 

In short, fish is the staple resource of Capri, as it is of the Hebrides ; 
its fertility reduces its inhabitants to the same diet as does the barren- 
ness of the Scottish isles. Little delicate anchovies, rich cephalopods, 
eels curly as small snakes, red glistening mullet, and sarpe, a fish that 
tastes strongly of the sea-weed on which it feeds; these were our din- 
ner materials. When these failed, our host displayed inexhaustible 
invention in the concoction of entrées consisting generally of fries. 
To-day fried potatoes, disguised beyond recognition even by an Irish- 
man; to-morrow fried French beans, cut into fantastic forms; now a 
fry of cucuzzoli (a sweet-tasted, green sort of gherkin) ; another time 
of ricotto, or curdled cream. But a meal off the joint dear to hungry 





from its matted roof acted the part of The Salt. Below it was set a ta- 
ble for servants and children ; above it we eat our own meals like east- 
ern sultans. 

The matting overhead kept off the sun, while the air came freely j 
from the sea, and the view unbroken lay before us. The tongue, of 
men and angels could not describe it ; Naples, twenty-three miles off 
was distinctly visible. 8:. Elmo’s Castle, like a barometer, registered 
on its tall crest every atmospheric change. Vesuvius, no longer a twin 
pair as it appears from the city, at Capri rises in a single cone, with 
such @ gradual slope from the level purple plain, that one fancies it to 
be a work of man raised step by step above the greensward. Not once 
during our stay in those vicinities did the hell-mouth send out a flame 
Weary with the great eruption of March, it lay all July in a dead 
slumber, only a white = of cloud hovering as a remembrancer oyer 
the crater’s top. You did not trace it ascending from the lip: you on] 
saw it hanging motionless in the clear, blue air. And fearless white 
villas hung on the skirts of that destructive volcano, as children clin 
on to the sabre-tache and sword-belt of a redoubted warrior. And S 
huge arm of Capri thrust itself out into the blue sea on our right; 
while in the shadow of its perpendicular rock face, brown naked boys 
disported themselves among the transparent waters, and the weedy 
ruins of Roman palaces. y 
Much, much more did that terrace show us, which sank into ou; 
heart of hearts, but which refuses to come drily forth and deposit it- 
self on this prosy page. In the evenings we sallied out and climbed 
the steep path leading to the town of Capri—a path made for the behoof 
of shoemakers ; to go up it and to go down it would make an end of the 
finest and strongest boots sold between Temple Bar and the Crystal 
Palace. It is composed partly of rough shingle, partly of rude steps 
more than half worn away. Olives rise above you, vineyards and or- 
chards below you, and every step gives a different and a lovelier view 
of the Bay, of the promontory of Massa and Campanella, of the wild 
masses of St. Angelo towering behind, and the far off Abruzzi peaks, 
and the solitary mount of Mondragone, until, as you reach the old town 
gate, you turn and behold Ischia, Procida, and Nicita, gleaming like 
topazes in the setting sun. However hot might be the evening, always 
a cold blest rushed through that dark and ancient archway ; conse- 
quently its two stone benches were more than comfortably full. Pea- 
sants and vine-dressers, fishermen and loungers, and a number of 
melancholy men, to whom, Italians as they evidently were, idlenes did 
not seem to bring its own all-sufficient reward. I have been so used to 
see the southrons enjoying their existence, taking in the sense of being 
at every pore, that I felt riveted by these lack-lustre faces and aimless 
wandering eyes. To them the exquisite beauty all around was a blank 
They pined—and for what? For liberty—they were exiles. 

Then we rambled through the odd old piazza, with its rusty, absurd 
old jail, in which I once saw a prisoner, who had a just approciation of 
the advantages of his lot, staring eagerly at a triumphal arch erected 
close before his grating, and an illuminated display of fireworks let off 
just under his rejoicing eyes; past the sumptuous end unpicturesque 
cathedral, up whose ‘steps were hastening, at the vesper-bell, women 
with white veils on their black plaits, and swaddled babes on their 
swarthy shoulders; and so diving down a narrow water-course, pebbly 
and rocky, and a torture to all with thin shoes and corns, we came on 
a lonely descending path, down among fields of poppied grain, and by 
the gnarled roots of aged olives, through wildernesses of myrtles ani 
aniseed, and scabious, and clematis, and lovely little campanulas and 
saxifrage, down to a round projection of the cliffs jutting out into the 
sea, walled and provided with stone seats. It was a wild and lonely 
scene. Qnour right a lofty rock rose sheer from the strand, sloping 
landward towards the town of Capri, but presenting to the ocean a red, 
furrowed, unscalable precipice, broken only by a cavern midway, inac- 
cessible save to winged fowl. Its highest peak was surmounted by a 
ruined castle, strongly fortified by the French, and said to be haunted 
by spirits for the sake of its buried treasures. 

Right in front of us, cleaving the calm blue waters, were those re- 
markable rocks, the Farra Leone, three in number, but two of them 
standing so near that it is only at particular angles you can perceive 
the division. In one of them is a high natural arch, under which large 
boats can pass. Her Majesty’s frigate Thetis, with all sails set, was 
steered in betwixt the shore and the nearest of these rocks. The inha- 
bitants could hardly believe their eyes when they beheld the success of 
this rash experiment. It proved, however, the immense depth of the 
water in shore, and the extraordinary height of these lofty rocks, mea- 
sured from their foundation at the bottom of the sea. A ship seen near 
them falls to the size of a child’s toy : their colour isa rich brown, ther 
shape fantastically gothic. All along this side of the island the clifs 
take the strangest forms—pinnacles, arches, spires, flying buttresses, 
all sorts of combinations, suggest themselves to the imaginative wan- 
derer. Beyond the Farra Leone lay the Great Sea, rolling down to- 
wards unseen Sicily and Africa, felt only too palpably in its nightly 
sirocco blasts. And there on the low beach of rocka young man sat, 
and gazed over the trembling surf which whitened the narrow strand 
below, with such an intense yearning, such a piteous appeal to the un- 
checked seas and tameless winds, that my heart ached for him—an 
exile! I thought of Campbell’s exquisite poem, ‘‘ There came to the 
beach a poor Exile of Erin,” and from that moment the scene became 
consecrated to me with a higher spell than that of mere natural beauty. 

We stayed long at Capri, roaming nightly over its rocky paths; and 
ever as we went, the place seemed haunted by these mourntul-eyed 
exiles. Thoy saw the myrtle plain, and the rock- wall silvered by moon- 
light, with far different emotions from ours. We had chosen to live in 
that lonely island: they were chained down to it like so many little 
Napoleons. 

We could ramble freely even till midnight ; but the drum called them 
into their hot, cheerless quarters just when the outer world was most 
attractive. . 

Some of them were not ashamed to beg, being forbid to dig. We in- 
quired their story from the judge, who was often with us in our walks 
and he told us the following:—They had formed part of a brigade ot 
volunteers, organized in 1848 to march against the Austrians in Lom- 
bardy. They were the free gift of the nation; and the king sitting wa- 
easily, like all his confraternity in those days, whose place was up0? 
thrones, outwardly approved of their demonstrative patriotism, and 
himself saw them embark—thus sanctioning the enterprise. But alas 
Austria triumphed; and the volunteers, as many as survived, trooped 
homewards, sorrowful and crest-fallen. But little knew they what 
treachery awaited them at their sovereign’s hands! ‘‘ The came mouth, 
said St. James, ‘* doth not send forth blessing and cursing ;” but the 
apostle lived before the days of the Bourbons. 

The king, quaking as much before the stern Austrian as he had done 
before the heady populace, ordered these remnants of a sanguinary ¢¢ 
feat to be seized and flung into prison. War had pitied their fall from 
rapturous hope into black despair—had abstained from smiting t)°'" 
body, even as Satan long dealt with Job; but the Bourbon claimed 
‘skin for skin.” At length, in a merciful mood, be had seventy fv 
cf them swept like garbage out of his city, and cast on the lonely, 8° 
lated little Capri, there to subsist on fourpence a-day, strictly oveT- 
watched by the military there. ‘‘ Fourpence a-day !” said one of the 
exiles to us; ‘‘ why it does not keep us in shoes!” and I believe him 
I know we all wore out an incalculable number of strong shoes made 
on purpose for those stony tracts, during our month’s residence on the 
island. The story of the young officer whom we had seen near the 
Farra Leone was still more touching. é th 

He was of good family, and not personally compromised in any of the 
political questions. Onthe contrary, he had served the king on t 2 
bloody i8th of May, doing his duty conscientiously ; though aware that 
his friends and relations were in the Garde Nationale, he had not with- 
drawn from the misery of meeting them in conflict ; but shortly after- 
wards he was arrested and sent a prisoner to Ponza, where for one 
whole year he was shut upinatown. He knew not how ae had given 
offence to the government. His name was Pomerini Santomaso- — 
Ponza he was despatched to Capri, and there kept at large, I — 
him all the more for being in so gorgeous a prison. Whatan ar et 
tion of captivity to see his home daily before him! Naple~* + f 
yet so distinct—separated from him by worse barriers than m her 
fathomless waters, yet so clear in all its details, that perhaps his ke of 
eye could discern the street in which his father dwelt; the — 
white balcony, in one of which perhaps his mother might come : Tr 
and gaze across the bay to that golden clasp at its outlet, the isian the 
her son’s exile! No wonder the captive man preferred to sit on 





Britons is not attainable in Capri. This much, O Continental Brad- 


amen to all praises of its scenery. I used often to think that in the after- 
life alone could such eye-joy be surpassed. We lived in a low-roofed 
house, one single story towards the land, but on the sea-ward side 
sinking abruptly in a precipice, with a range of offices under a broad 
airy terrace. 


On that terrace we spent our days. A large swing lamp hanging 





shaw, I write, because due to the sacred cause of truth: I must say’ 





southern side, where ovly the wide sea-line spread, cheating ot 
fined spirit with a glimpse of infinity. Perhaps he sent his 7 Bnd, 
madly over those seas to the great wild deserts of Sahara vg °y = 
and longed rather to run freely on its savage sends, than to ‘ive P 
soner in the torpid loveliness of Capri. i 
He wasa gentlemanly youth to behold, cle 
well-mannered. The judge—a Corsican by birth, and nc 
blood—had probably some sympathy with his hard case; 


cleanly, well-shaven, a 
nd not very tame i 
he consorte: 
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openly with him, playing draughts with him in a certain wretched 
little café, or smoking amicably bad tobacco in the open air. , 

Every evening we used thusto find them, if Sig. Bourgeois, the judge, 
were not officially employed ; and they greeted us with all the Italian 
courtesy as we passed through the old arch of the city gate, on our way 
to visit three ladies of our own country. These ladies had repaired to 
Capri on the strength of its fine air and cheap living. But they had a 

reference for English fare, and ‘‘ butcher meat ;” and I have already 
told you how the market prospered. Moreover, to enjoy the scenery 
of this rugged rock, you must have tireless limbs as well as sound lungs ; 
and one of oy cnene case pees, the other rheumatic, besides 
aving greatly impaired eyesight. 

: Amable, eete” ond heapiteble, they were ill- fitted for the indolent 
solitude which Tiberius so much loved; and the experiment, so far as 
happiness was concerned, was a failure. They had gone to @ house 
previously engaged for them by a gentleman well known in Campania 
as ** the King of Capri”—a whimsical invalid, who having found the 
place agree with his own peculiar constitution, recommended it for the 
most opposite complaints. He did not find the island lonely, for he 
possessed vineyards and land, and took all the minute interest of an 
hereditary proprietor in his acquisitions and his crops. 

He had chosen for his friends a house looking, not towards Naples 
the distinct, but Sicily the invisible. Moreover, it had small low 
rooms ; and if you opened the window you were deafened by the noisy 
rabble of children playing in the street, and by dawdling mothers dis- 
puting from window to window across the dirty, narrow alleys. 

I much preferred our terrace low down upon the shore. Formerly 
the island-metropolis was also built upon the beach on the only little 
harbour which the place possesses. But the perpetual inroads of the 
Turks obliged the inhabitants to retreat upwards to the ridge or spine 
of rock which commands both seas, and which, when girded with ram- 

arts and towers, proved nearly impregnable. The fnglish and 
French found this in the days of Nelson, when they struggled together to 
possess the golden seal of the Neapolitan Bay. 

But elderly maiden ladies can hardly be sensible of these advantages ; 
and the fortified little city was full, alas! of evil smells, bad drains, 
and loud quarrglling voices, from which you could notescape. I think 
the extreme beauty of many of the young viragos rather aggravated 
the annoyance ; you were provoked doubly, by the charm and by its 
incessantly breaking before your eyes. ; 

At length there came something to interest our countrywomen, just 
as they were fairly tired of Capri and its stony magnificence. One 
evening as they sat at work on their terrace (which commanded a 
fine prospect of gray roofs and red chimney-pots,) they saw a fire 
suddenly bursting forth in a house not far off. : 

Now, generally speaking, in Italy we are not much afraid of fire. 
The thickness of the house walls, with massive stone staircases, the 
solid stone floors, the paucity of furniture, and largeness of the rooms ; 
these causes combine to diminish in great measure the perils of a con- 
fagration. 

The same accident which burned to the ground Raggett’s Hotel in 
London, only burned a set of bed-curtains and a chair in Florence.— 
And I have more than once seen the beginning of aconflagration which 
in England would have spread from house to house, and from street to 
street, in Italy got under in an hour, leaving one scorched room as 
proof of its prowess. 

Were it otherwise, human life would be in continual danger, fox 
no people are more habitually careless of fire than are the Italians. 
They burn it on low hearths, unprotected by fender, or guard, or bar ; 
they carry it about in earthen baskets, spilling many a red-hot cin 
der on their path: they stoop over it with flowing petticoats, as it 
smoulders in the open brazier; nay, the women keep it under their 
clothes as they sit, often rising up forgetfully, and upsetting the hot 
ashes on the floor. 

Imagine the consequence in houses where wood is the predominating 
material ! 

There must have been something unusual in this Capri fire, for very 
soon the building was in flames: the wind blew in the direction of the 
English ladies’ house, and their alarm was not unreasonable. They 
sent for the judge, Sig. Bourgeois; he was absent on business atthe 
other end of the island—nay, I believe he had gone over to Sorrento 

The women were shrieking on the ‘* Maronna,” as the Capriote dia- 
\ect hath it; the men stood paralyzed, gazing at the torrents of flame 
which every moment burst out in stronger gushes. The hot breath of 

the devouring element came nearer and nearer to the Englis ladies, till 
they felt it on their cheeks. 

The young exiled officer, Pomerini Santomaso, saw the accident. He 
called rapidiy on his fellow-exiles. With all the sudden energy of a 
stromg man roused, he directed how they were to act. Without hesita- 
tion, seventeen of these rushed into the flames. A woman and a child 
were shut up in a room so surrounded by smoke and fire that escape 
seemed impossible; but the exiles succeeded in rescuing them, and 
finally put out the fire by pulling down the whole of the woodwork, and 
thus depriving the flames of further fuel. If we consider the site of 
this conflagration, on the top of a strong ridge, on an island that has 
only one well within reach (for the others are either low down on 
the beach, or far away at Ana-capri the inaccessible,) we shall better 
appreciate the heroism of the banished men. There was no appliance 
as in cities, no fire-engines, nor even fire-buckets ranged in comely 
rows at the town portal, as I saw at Nuremberg: the only water to be 
had came from a little distance, and was carried in little heavy earth- 
en jars. 

It would have tasked too much all their energies, had not alittle rain 
fallen towards the close of their labours, which prevented the wind 
from carrying the flames any further; asit was, the house, a large one, 
of many stories, as is common abroad, was utterly destroyed, When 
it was all over, and the English ladies felt safe, great was their grati- 
tude. But one of them, whom I shall call Miss Letitia, was of that or- 
der of minds who cannot expend feeling in mere words. She was long- 
ing to act, and in her own generous heart imputed to others the same 
vivid emotions as she felt. 

‘“‘If the king,’’ cried she, ‘* knew the gallant conduct of these poor 
men, whom he has torn from family and home, surely he would see 
that they are good subjects, he would grant them grace” Aye, but 
who was to inform him ? Officials of a despotic government are more 
used to informing against individuals than in favour of them. The 
Bourbon has many spies to tell him of his children’s errors, none to 
bring to light their virtues. The restoration of one disgraced is not 
an every-day event in Campania. 

These poor men, too poor to bribe, too insignificant to threaten, might 
have done a thousand such heroic deeds ere their jailors cared to make 
itknown. But there was a brave-hearted woman there, with more 
moral courage under her cap-ribbons than exists under all the shakos 
and helmets of the Neapolitan army. 

“Ratker than let such spirits pine away their lives here, I will 
write myself,” quoth she ; and write she did. 

She sent for all the names of those personally engaged at the fire ; 
fourteen were all that she could procure. She enclosed the piece of 
paper containing these names, exactly as they put them into her sup- 
plica, or petition; and the whole was duly forwarded to his majesty 
I can fancy Miss Letitia’s anxiety when the bark pushed fairly oif. 

Ten days elapsed, and then came a boat full of gens d’armes, with an 
order to the judge of the island, that those fourteen were free. The 
one who had supplied the names to Miss Letitia, a fine young Calabrian, 
came to thank her; they were called over, he said, in rotation, to hear 
the good news from the judge, exactly as the names were written in 
Miss Letitia’s list. 

The judge, however, would not believe that the “ Signora Inglise ” 
had anything to do with it. 

Miss Letitia and her sister, with happy hearts, went down to the 
beach to see the embarkation of the liberated ones. 0, how I would 
have liked to have seen the sight! but long ere that I had left the 
island in ill health, 

The young men crowded round their benevolent friend, and kissed 
her hands repeatedly; in the warmth of their gratitude they did the 
Same to her sister, who, if less energetic, was to the full as sympathi- 
zing. There was a woman among them, happier than even the respited 
Prisoners. She was the mother of one; she had fallen sick, probably 
from long anxiety and hope deferred, and had been permitted to come 
ever to Capri to see him. Now she was returning with hi:r to freedom, 
at least to that diluted freedom which despots bestow upon their sub- 
jects. Another of the exiles was the nephew of the famous singer, 

Lablache, the ron of his sister. 

But in the middle of this joy were some sad faces—the other three, 
Whose names had been omitted from the pardon. Seventeen had dis- 
tinguished themselves at the fire, but only fourteen had been mentioned 


herself for what is always an obnoxious task, the repetition of a re- 
quest. Onthe beach there, in presence of all the exiles, she had the 
three omitted names scribbled upon a dirty slip of paper. the best pro- 
duce of a Capriote escritoire. Then in a joyous little party, the four- 
teen set sail for Naples, their hearts bounding in them that they were 
free. 

And do you really think they were, my dear readers? Alas! they 
had found favour in the eyes of the King, but they were still in the 
clutches of his vile harriers. te: 

They landed at Naples, not to reach home and embrace rejoicing re- 
latives—oh, no; simply to go to prison! 

You see the Bourbon definition of liberty! It was a great favour to 
allow them to exchange the large prison of Capri, vaulted by the sky, 
for one of the gloomy, damp dungeons of the Castle del Ovo, ou whose 
weedy walls the waves beat unrestingly. ‘ 

Miss Letitia was inagony. After all her exertions, was this the re- 
sult? She wrote to the King again with the other three names, and 
another boat with gens d’armes came and fetched them, and took them 
to the pleasant variety of a metropolitan jail. I suspect, on this latter 
embareation, the raptures were less demonstrative. They had already 
had a sermon on the text ‘‘ Put not your trust in princes.” Miss Le- 
titia applied to the police. She was informed that it was requisite for 
each pardoned exile to find some respectable person, willing to answer 
as caution or bail, for their future good conduct. You may believe 
how difficult this was of attainment in a nation of spies and of concealed 
traitors, where every man suspected his neighbour, and friends were 
betrayed by familiar friends. Read the defence of Carlo Poerie, and 
say, my English brother, how you would like to answer for the good 
conduct of any man among a society such as he depicts, from fatal ex- 
perience of its treachery. One or two, however, did obtain this bail; 
most of them languished till Christmas, the fire having occurred about 
the end of August. But their good angel flagged not in her care; she 
went herself to the police office; she had an interview with the director 
of the police. Ah! it must have been a fine contrast—those two human 
spirits brought into contact. The British woman, honest, fearless, 
self-forgetting, pleading ardently the cause of the oppressed; and the 
Neapolitan man, cunning, courteous, and remorselessly untruthful, 
glozing over the vices of the administration, with smooth lies and quick- 
sand promises! : an 

At last, however, the good genius triumphed, and Miss Letitia had 
her reward. The seventeen were free! offering up thanksgivings in 
all the churches, I can answer for them, for the mercies vouchsafed by 
the Madonna, the King, and the Signora Inglise ! 

But woe that there is still a dark place !—that after all I dare not 
say freely, ‘*‘ Well done, Ferdinando Secondo!” . 

He who directed the whole exertions at the fire, who summoned his 
fellow-exiles, who superintended, encouraged, and shared their danger, 
the brave and gentle Pomerini Santomaso is still an exile and a prisoner. 
For him no grace, for him no return: his mother may sit in vain at her 
balcony, and gaze across the seas; no little boat-full of gens darmes 
brings back her banished son. 

His fate must be sadder than ever now, left alone in that solitary isle, 
from whose beach he has twice seen men more deeply implicated in re- 
bellion than himself return to liberty and home. 

You must not think that Miss ear ea him ; she wrote again 
and again, petitioning the King and the Police (! wonder whick of these 
twain are the morearbitrary). The officer himself feels convinced that 
there is some secret enemy, of his, who has the royal ear, and who 
prejudices the sovereign against him. Happy country, where the free- 
dom of an innocent man hangs in such a balance! 

1 have ended. No doubt it was a royal deed, the pardoning of those 
seventeen; I cannot call it generous, for the previous act of sending 
them there involved as much haseness and treachery as would blacken 
a whole life-time. But it was just. And it is a more sublimely 
difficult thing for a Bourbon to be just than for a Victoria to be mag- 
nauimous. 

We cannot in our land comprehend the dire influences of evil educa- 
tion, wicked courtiers, mean advisers, and a degrading superstition 
bearing on the character of a Neapolitan king. The best of them have 
been fainéants, the worst have been tyrants. Honour then to Ferdinan- 
de Secondo, that he could for once push aside the heavy trappings of 
his mischievous government, and answer directly a direct and simple 


the right wing; the brave Plataions held the next post of honour, in 
acknowledgment of their prompt rescue, on the left. His little band 
thus marshalled, the sacrifices proved propitious; and, in a few brief 
words, he spoke to them as soldiers should be spoken to. His words 
are not recorded, nor, were they, should I quote them; for it is well 
known that in ancient history the speeches introduced embody only the 
author’s understanding of the leader’s motives—but we may confidently 
feel how an Athenian must have spoken, when the sacred earth of his 
country was polluted by such a scum of all barbarous nations; when 
he was leading forth from the consecrated grove of Herakles; when he 
was almost under the eyes of Athene on the Akropolis. Nor could he 
have failed to point out to the sensuous and superstitious Greeks, that, 
within sight of the battle-field selected by the enemy himself, was the 
cave of the god Pan, a little higher up the plain, and his baths, and 
the scattered stones, goat-shaped, which had from immemorial time 
been known and honoured as his flock—the god Pan, who had an- 
nounced himself their sure ally, and promised them his succour. 

Then, without further pause, he gave the word, and contrary to all 
previous usage, led them at a run against the enemy, although the 
distance intervening was eight stadia, a little short of an English mile. 
The pace could not, of course, have been rapid ; since it was absolutely 
necessary to the very existence of the phalanx that it should come in 
with all its large round shields close serried, and all its pike points in 
a row; neither could the men, after running a mile at speed, have been 
in breath to maintain a close struggle. The dromos of the Greeks, 
which is rendered run, was probably somewhat analogous to the French 
pas de charge, or our double quick time, hurried undoubtedly, within 
the last few yards, to a headlong and overwhelming rush. 

The object of this movement was threefold; first to precipitate the 
Athenians into action as rapidly as possible, without giving them time 
to consider the numbers, or calculate the odds against them; second, 
to dismay and surprise the barbarians by attacking, instead of waiting 
to be attacked; lastly, to get hand-to-hand at the earliest, and to 
avoid the storm of javelins and arrows, which must have been shot and 
hurled into their ranks like hail ; since they had neither horse to make 
a diversion in their favour, nor archery to cover their advance. 

Down they came, closing their ranks still as they rushed on, and 
quickening their pace at every stride, ‘‘a long array of helmets bright, 
a long array of spears,” shouting their peans, and hymning Enyalios, 
the war god—for to the Greeks, as to our Anglo-Norman race, the 
same shout was the charging cry of battle, and the cheer for victory— 
shouting their pans, till the craggy heights of Brilessos sent back the 
prophetic clamour ; and clashing their spear- heads against their shields 
of bronze, till the whole air was alive with the brazen clangor. 

The Persians saw them come, and joyously stood forth to meet them. 
For, as they saw them charging, as men never charged before, with 
flanks unguarded either by archery or horse, they believed that some 
madness, and most destructive madness too, had fallen upon the Greeks, 
and that the gods had given them into their hands. Thus thought the 
barbarians, and shot, and slung, and darted, and received them front 
to front, manfully. 

What Hippias, the renegado and ex-tyrant, thought, what felt, when 
he heard those pealing peans, prophetical of triumph, and saw those 
serried shields come down abreagt, with the bright spear points all ad- 
vanced, in swift unbroken order, history has not told us, could not tell 
us—but he well knew what was that madness, which swelled the Attic 
war note. 

‘*When the Athenians broke down upon the barbarians, in close 
order,” says Herodotos, ‘‘ they fought worthily of mention. Buta 
long time elapsed while they were engaged hand-to-hand.” There is 
no greater error than to fancy, because they were perpetually beaten 
by numbers so far inferior, that the Asiatics were pusillanimous or 
dastards. Inferior in physical strength to the Europeans, to the Greeks, 
trained athletes all, they were undoubtedly; and in arms, weapons, 
discipline, most hopelessly behind them. But, in all instances, they 
fought worthily of their ancient renown, even to striving to break with 
their bare hands, or wrest from the grasp of the Greek Hoplitai, the 
formidable pikes, whose bristling lines they could not penetrate, and 
now, in the centre, where fought the Persians proper, and the Sakians, 
they actually forced back the weak lines of the attenuated phalanx, 
and drove them in confusion toward the upland, broken but still resist- 
ing and retreating with their faces to the foe. In the meantime, how- 





appeal to his better feelings. He has shown us that even for him it is 
possible to be a good king, once in a way; and we could weep tears of 
blood to think how seldom, how very seldom he has been ailowed to 
have that opportunity. 

Vice, licentiousness, and frivolity are the characteristics of his court ; 
falsehood, cruelty, and rapacity the engines of his government; brute 
ignorance, hopeless slavery, an utter incapacity for truth or honour 
the effects upon his people! How can I say Well done, Ferdinando 
Secondo, without a sigh, when I remember thee, Pomerini Santomaso. 


—__—_ >. —_—. 


THE FIGHT, AND THE FIGHTING MEN AT MARATHON. 
BY H. W. HERBERT. 


We are indebted to Mr, Scribne: for the following extract from the proof sheets 
of the forthcoming work “ The Captains of the Old World.’ Tie mode of spelling 
the proper names is adopted systematically by the author.—L£d. Alb. 


The plain of Marathon must have presented a singular and gorgeous 
sight upon that summer morning. The magnificent array of the Kyprian 
and Phoinikian galleys, drawn up along the beach, and covering the 
narrow straits of the Euripus; the gorgeous tents of the Asiatics, 
glittering in barbaric splendour, of gold and purple and embroidery, 
toward the green marge of the salt marsh ; and all along the plain, 
between the mountains and the sea, the countless multitudes of the 
barbarian army. It was the boast of the Athenians, when ten years 
later, on the field of Plataia, they contended with the Tegeatans of 
Arkadia for the leading of the right wing of the combined Hellenic 
forces, that they had conquered forty-six nations at Marathon; and it 
is not a little remarkable that this is the precise number of tribes 
whose names and arms are given by Herodotos, in his description of the 
muster made by Xerxes of his army before crossing the Hellespont, on 
his most calamitous expedition. Moreover, to this day flint-headed 
Aithiopian arrows are found on Marathon, proving that one at least of 
the tribes enumerated, and that tribe the most remote of the Persian 
empire, was present in that bloody battle. 

In the centre, therefore, of the barbarian lines might be seen the 
Persians, with their high straight tiaras, their many-coloured tunics 
of gay needlework, their brigantines glittering with fishlike scales of 
steel, their quivers swinging at their left sides, their long bows and 
straight daggers on the right; and next to these the Medes, in similar 
array; Assyrians, with brazen casques and steel-shod war clubs and 
Egyptian daggers; Sakians, with lofty caps recurved, trowsers, and 
brazen shields and battle-axes; Indians, in dresses wrought of palm 
leaves, with bows and steel-tipped shafts of reeds, from the Oxus or the 
Ganges; Baktrians, Chorasmians, Parthians, each in their native garb, 
with bows and javelins ; Kaspians, in shaggy goat skins; Sarangians, 
in long many-coloured garments, flowing to their heels; Arabians, 
with high-turbaned brows and doubly bended bows; Aithiopians, 
wrapped in panther skins and lion hides, with bows and obsidian- 
headed arrows, and spears pointed with staghorn, and huge war-clubs, 
black as nigit, some of them woolly-headed—the woolliest-headed of 
mankiad*—their bodies painted, half white with gypsum, half red 
with vermillion ; the first negroes probably who ever trod on European 
soil. Then, there were Libyans, clad in leather, with spears fire- 
hardened; and Paphlagonians, with chain-mail hoods of brass, small 
bucklers, and high buskins, armed with spears, javelins and daggers ; 
Bithynians, with their foxskin casques, and variegated robes and buck- 
skin leggins; Thrakians, with shields of raw bull-hides, and each two 
wolf-spears in his hand, and helmets on their heads, with horns and 
ears of oxen wrought in brass, and towering crests over all; there 
were Moschians and Mosynoikans, Tibarenians, and Makrones with 
little bucklers and long pikes; Kolchians, in wooden head- pieces, with 
shields of bull-hide and long-crooked scymetars ; and Alarodians and 
Sasperians, armed like the Kolchians; and Lydians, clad like the 
Greeks in panoply—and twice as many more, wild strangers from the 
utmost ends of the earth, staring with eyes of savage wonder on the 
new world that met their gaze for the first time, in Europe. 

And to confront this army and armament of nations, Miltiades drew 
out his handiul, his ten tribes of Attika, his brave Plataians, and, as 
light troops, the slavest—on that day, for the first time, trusted with 
arms in Attika. Steadily, but without delay, he formed his army, 
which he was compelled to extend, even to the weakening of his centre 
—where fought Themistokles and Aristides, with the tribes Leontis and 
Antiochis—in order to avoid being surrounded by the enemy, who over- 





in the list. They reminded Miss Letitia of this. 

sa You furnished me with only fourteen names,” she replied ; “ but I 
&m willing to try once more to melt the royal heart.” | 
And this noble woman, who never wearied in well doing, prepared 


flanked him on both sides ; to counteract which peril he had reinforced 
his wings with double files. Kallimachos, by virtue of his office, led 





* Herod, VIL, 70. t Pausan. Attic, 1, 32, 





ever, on both wings, where the files were doubled, the Attic charge 
had been irresistible; and, though the enemy fought well, falling 
where they stood, rank after rank, and giving way only when bodily 
borne down by the brunt of the unbroken spears, they were now routed 
utterly and fled toward the sea. Such a resistance only can account 
for the length of time consumed in an action, which was decided by one 
charge, without much subsequent manceuvring. 

Still at this moment, the battle so far from being won, might, like 
Marengo by the Austrians, have been lost right easily by a single 
error. Had Miltiades chased with his wings, as was Rupert’s wont, 
his centre would have been annihilated before his return; the barbar- 
ians would have renewed the battle on the following day; and, the 
Greeks disheartened, numbers would probably have carried it. But 
the Greek captain was too able so toerr. Halting both wiogs simul- 
taneously, and wheeling both inward, this to the spear, that to the 
shield, he closed them both into a compact body, in an inverse direc- 
tion to that in which they fought before, with their backs now to 
the sea, and their faces to the mountains. 

One charge more full on the rear of the victorious Persian centre, 
Themistokles and Aristides, rallying their men stoutly in their front, 
— the last enemy was broken; and, all but the after slaughter, the 

ay won. 

The Persians fled, not to their camp—that they left with all its 
pomp and treasures, striking no blow to defend it—but to their ships, 
slaughtered mercilessly now, not by the phalanx only, but by the light- 
armed slaves, who butchered them at pleasure. About the ships the 
fight again waxed hot and furious; and here it was a melée, each man 
fighting for himself, so that the Greeks had less advantage either of 
discipline or weapons, And here was slain the Polemarch Kallimachos, 
a man of great note on that day ; and here, Stesileos, son of Thrasyleos, 
one of the ten generals; and here, with many other notable Athenians, 
Kynegeiros, son of Euphorion, but more remarkable as brother of the 
poet Aischylos, his arm lopped off with a battle-axe, as he grasped the 
stern-decoration of a Phoinikian galley. 

The Greeks took seven triremes, and won gold and silver in heaps, * 
and wealth, in piate and garments, unspeakable. But they won more 
than this—they won their liberty, and fame immortal, fame, even ta 
this time unforgotten; that men who fight to-day for freedom, 


‘« Still point to Greece, and turn to tread, 
So sanctioned, on the tyrant’s head.” 


Of the barbarians there had fallen about six thousand and four 
hundred men; of the Athenians one hundred and ninety-two. But 
severe as had been the defeat, and total the discomfiture of the Oriental 
army, still the actual loss of six thousand, out of one hundred and 
twenty thousand men, was a mere nothing toward crippling them or 
putting an end to farther operations ; unless so far as the moral effect 
of the rout is to be considered. 

Accordingly, so soon as the fleet was under way, it steered straight 
for the headland of Sunion, now known as Cape Colonna, with wind 
and tide both favouring it, and, some of the ships pausing to take on 
board the Eretrian captives from the isle of Aigileia, doubled the pro- 
montory, and made all sail for Athens, hoping to surprise it, empty of 
its defenders ; it is said, also, having secret information from the Alk- 
maionidai ; which last is not credible, since it was they who expelled 
Hippias. Nor can it be doubted, that the appearance of the fleet at 
that juncture, before the arrival of news from the army, might have 
produced a fatal result, as the Athenians would naturally have sup- 
posed their forces to be annihilated, and, if they had not surrendered, 
would have probably made but a weak defence. Miltiades, however, 
and the noble troops he commanded were equal to the emergency; as 
they stood, reeking from that wonderful and glorious battle, without 
staying to rest themselves, or to break bread, with their heavy panoply 
and great shields they made a forced march, with nine tribes of the 
ten, and the Plataians, at their utmost speed—for with tide and wind 
favouring, plying sail and oar, the fleet might reasonably be off the 
Phalerum, then the port of Athens,f in six bours, and they had more 
than fifteen miles to march ere they could reach it—and arrived there 
that same evening,t and encamped on the hill of Kynosarges, without 
the city, and, what was remarked at the time as singular, again in @ 
Herakleion, consecrated ground of Herakles. The Persians made land 
shortly after their arrival, and cast anchor in the roadstead, but, see- 
ing themselves anticipated, weighed again and made sail for Asia. 
One tribe alone, the tribe Antiochis, was left to guard the ground, 
the captives, and the treasure. If Athens had but one captain who 
could deliver such a battle as that of Marathon, she had but one man 
who could guard such a booty, and that was Aristides. 








* Plutarch, Aristides, V.  t Herod. VI, 116, 


t Plutarch, Aristides, V. 
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On the following day, true to their word, for they had marched 
so soon as the moon was full, and with such speed that they per- 
formed within three days a distance of a hundred and fifty miles, came 
the Lakedaimonians, with two thousand shields, to the rescue; and, 
though they came too late, wishing to see the Medes, they marched to 
Marathon. One can conceive the joy, the pride, the pomp of that pro- 
cession—all Athens pouring forth her youth, her manhood, and her 
beauty, to escort those brave auxiliaries, to that field of unexampled 
glory. One can imagine how they were entranced by the barbaric 
splendour of the camp, the tents, the spoils, the captured galleys; 
with what wonder, blended with disgust, they surveyed, now for the 
first time, the flat faces, and thick lips, and woolly heads, of the black 
Aithiopians, cold and stark in their lion hides and war paint ; with 
what curiosity they turned over the ox-eared and ox-horned helmets 
of the Asiutic Thrakians ; how they proved the gleaming scale armour 
of the Persians ; how they balanced the battle-axes of the Sakians, and 
tried the edges of the Kolchian scymetars. One cannot doubt how they 
were feasted in the Akropolis, how the temples rang with triumphant 
Peans, how the city smoked with incense. Then greatly praising the 
Athenians, and giving them great glory for that which they had done, 
they returned home secure and rejoicing. 

ere ended Marathon; and would that here had ended, also, the 
career of its conqueror. 

Miltiades was now the first man in Athens; his influence was im- 
mense, his popularity unbounded. Athens was, in those days, poor 
and incorrupt ; barbaric wealth had not yet invaded, barbaric luxury 
not vitiated, Hellas; so for his great reward the Athenians, in the 
picture, which they caused to be painted of Marathon and suspended in 
the portico called Poikile, the beauteously adorned, he and Kallimachos 
were depicted, apart from the rest, in the foreground Pausanias saw 
that very picture, in the days probably of the Antonines, with the 
battle shown there, as it raged hand to hand, the Plataians and Athen- 
ians, side by side ; and a little farther off the Persians flying and en- 
tangled in the salt marsh, and the Greeks slaying them; and con- 
spicuous above all the combatants Kallimachos and Miltiades, and the 
hero Echetlos, whose terrible eidolon the soldiers saw in the thickest 
of the fray, with his beard overshadowing all his buckler; and in the 
distance the Phoinikian galleys. 





FIVE MONTHS IN AN ANCIENT IRISH CITY. 
Concluded. 


How dull and heavily the hours dragged by. It was worse than ever. 
August made its operene®. and Arnold’s spirits sank to an abyss of 
misery in fearing he might be ordered from C—— at any moment, for 
the south was a good deal disturbed, and detachments of regiments 
‘were moving from one place to another continually. He was not, in 
general, 4 particularly modest or bashful youth, but he did not like the 
idea of calling on the Miss Sydenhams, though permitted to do so, un- 
til he should meet them out somewhere again; and he looked go ill 
and pep Segeee that he was fain to pretend he had got rheumatism, for 
which complaint he knew a good deal of exercise was often ordered.— 
When a regimental surgeon was not detached at (——, Doctor Rey- 
noids was the physician who attended the barracks there; and Arnold 
ey, shrank from his rough but good-natured inquiries as to the 
state of his health, which were repeated whenever he saw him latterly, 
till at length he admitted that rheumatic toothache kept him awake 
pa | much st night, and he was ordered divers remedies which he never 
took. This was the state of things, when one fine evening Arnold, as 
usual, took a saunter towards the ruin of C——. He had been wan- 
dering about for some time looking at the tombs and headstones that 
marked the graves of persons long since buried in the vicinity of the 
old cathedral, till, becoming a little weary, he flung himself on a rude 
stone among the ruins. Chance often does strange things for us; and 
it so happened that Arnold had placed himself exactly near a spot 
where two young ladies were talking together, and without being able 
to see them, he heard some of their conversation. For some time, how- 
ever, he was too much pre-occupied and abstracted to know or care 
what they were saying, till one of them, whose voice he recollected to 
have heard before, roused him suddenly, and he heard these words 





spoken in Miss Caroline Sydenham’s well-known tones— 

**T am nearly sure that papa never will consent to it, even if he knew 
it would cost mea great deal of pain to refuse. You know how deter- 
mined he always is—how hard to move.” 

“* Yes; but are you not foolish to care so very much whether he con- 
sents or not. Mr. Hall (Arnold positively started, but could not move 
from his position) probably will never oblige you toask papa. Do not 
commence fretting already.” 

** But recollect the state of my own feelings, Agnes. I feel as if in- 
volved in great misery ; and the thoughts that Mr. Hall himself may 
have observed my extreme confusion at different times distract me. 
You, of course, cannot know what I suffer.” 

** Ah, you must get over this misery. Suppose Mr. Hall is ordered 
off without ever pushing the matter further—” Arnold waited to hear 
mo more, but hurried away with a strange mixture of ideas crowding 
through his mind. 

To what did this misery and suffering of Caroline allude ? why should 
he be coupled with it? what on earth was it allabout? Her father’s 
consent—the state of her own feelings, all talked about with evident 

. He mused, and mused, and at length brought himself to the be- 

ief that she was very much in love with himself. What else could the 

vain youth imagine from such a conversation? Yes, it was a settled 

thing, and Arnold smiled to himself, and thought, though so very much 

charmed by the fair Caroline, that she was over-quick in leaping from 
the slight attentions he had paid her to asking her ‘‘ papa’s consent.” 

*< How horribly cute these girls are at finding out the state of a fel- 
low’s heart,” he thought, congratulating himself on his good luck ; 
and he was considering whether he should appear before the young 
ladies “accidentally,” cr return home at once, when they suddenly 
turned a corner of the ruin, and stood face to face with him. 

Caroline, on whom his eye first lit, appeared to have been weeping, 
and looked very melancholy. A perceptible blush, however, suffused 
her face, as she returned his salutation, and she was evidently a good 
deal confused at meeting him thus unexpectedly. Arnold was in high 
good humour, and conversed with singular animation, throwing more 
expression into his eyes than he had before dared to venture on. He 
even went so far as to say he should beg permission to call for a book 
from Miss Sydenham, as she had been kind enough to say she would 
iend him one or two. and he was really wearied to death in C——. Car- 
olive coloured violently at this, and then became pale as possible. Ar- 
mold fancied he could detect a smile in her sister’s blue eyes. She cer- 
tainly was amused, and he thought her a little bit savage for being so, 
while Caroline was so evidently embarrassed. Nevertheless, he talked 
and laughed a good deal himself, but could not rouse his fair little 
companion into anything like good spirits. The brilliant sparkle that 
had formerly charmed him so much, seemed to have forsaken her 
yes. She was languid and distraite almost as her sister; yet he ad- 
mired her present soft smile, and pensive silence, even more than he 
had before admired her brilliancy. They ali three walked for some 
time about the ruin, stopping occasionally to look at graves and tomb- 
stones in the burying-ground, and at last Caroline seated herself ona 

marble monument with an air of ennui. 

«TI am very tired,” she said, looking up at Arnold with her large ha- 
azel eyes, as hestood before her ‘* What alovely resting-place this is, 
Ishould just like to be buried here ;” and she glunced around her with 
@ melancholy smile. 

Arnold smiled too, but not in a melancholy way, and Agnes seated 
herselt beside her sister, without speaking. ‘There was < short silence, 
and Arnold, not knowing well what to say next, amused himself by 
rattling his cane absently through a large empty skull that happened 
to have been thrown up near him. 

Caroline observed his occupation with a little horror, but made no 
remark. At last she got up again, and said it was time to go home. 
The words had hardly been spoken, when a tall dark figure approached 

her. It was Mr. Sydenham himself, grave and stately as usual, who 
had slowly advanced upon the youthful party before they were aware 
presence. 

** Are you not afraid of catching cold, while out so late?’ he asked, 
in a bland voice, throwing a careless glance at Arnold, as he drew Car- 
oline’s hand within his arm in a slow, quiet way. Caroline said no- 
thing, but the fairy hand, thus imprisoned, trembled nervously. Ag- 
nes sprang forward herself to take possession of her father’s disengaged 
arm, and both the sisters wished Arnold good evening. Mr. Syden- 
ham looked again at him with the same grave, benevolent expression 
as his face usually wore. There was certainly nothing in it to trighten 
or discourage Arnold, and he watched the retreating figures of the 
two girls as they walked away, leaning on their father, till they were 
nwo longer visible. 


entered their sombre dwelling, all three pre-occupied with unpleasant 
thoughts, and the two _ were requested gravely to join their father 
in his study. They did so in no very comfortable frame of mind, and 
Mr. Sydenham flung himself into an easy chair, with an air of extreme 
weariness and dejection. 

“TI see plainly,” he commenced, addressing Caroline in a sad tone, 
‘that you and your sister here are bent on embittering the few re- 
maining sources of happiness I have. You are wicked, disobedient girls, 
likely to bring me to disgrace and ruin; you cannot expect luck or 
grace, while thus running constantly in exact opposition to a parent’s | 
commands.” 

There was a pause ; neither of the offending girls spoke, nor did they 
seem at all surprised at the severe words of their father. A sigh, deep, 
but resigned, was Caroline’s sole reply. 

‘“* Here I find you,” continued Mr. Sydenham, sitting up very erect, 
**in company with a young fellow, whom, without doubt, you have gone 
out to meet, and of whom you can possibly know nothing! What con- 
duct! Once for all, young ladies, I forbid you leaving the house to 
take a waik, unless under my protection, in future.” 

‘You are mistaken, papa,” urged Caroline, colouring with indig- 
nation, “in supposing that either of us were aware that we should 
meet any one this evening at the ruin; our seeing Mr. Hall there 
was a mere accident.” 

**No excuse, no excuse,” hurriedly observed Mr. Sydenham, with 
impatience, ‘‘ 1 know very well how the matter stands. I have no 
faith in your sex, none whatever ; your mother has put nice notions in 
your head; oh, the folly and irrationality of women!” 

Caroline’s face became flushed painfully. 

‘*T fear, papa, there is no use in trying to explain this affair. I have 
been led into a sort of dilemma by Julia’s friend, Mrs. Devenish, who 
introduced us to this Mr. Hall, and I promised to lend him books as—” 

** You promised to lend him books !” exclaimed Mr. Sydenham, in 
horror and surprise. ‘* And you tell me this so coolly! You will 
neither lend him books, nor shall he ever enter this house, and I have 
told you so before. Never shallI consent to his being admitted here!” 

“Then whatam Ito do? Can you feel no pity for me?” asked 
Caroline, pale and aghast with misery. ‘<I am involved in perplexity, 
and know not how to extricate myself.” 

“I forbid further communication with this young man, under any 
pretext whatever. When I consented to your accompanying me to 
C——, it was, of course you recollect, under strict injunctions that 
you would not seek society ; but you are trying to slip through my 
rules and guidance now. False-hearted girls, you wish to ruin me 
with your extravagance and misvonduct.” And Mr. Sydenham lean- 
ed back again in his chair, as if exhausted by anguish of mind. Car- 
oline’s firmness gave way, and she burst into tears—tears wrung from 
a wounded, miserabie soul. Mr. Sydenham coughed unrelentingly. 

** This is the way you always try to get the better of me. 1 am 
really grieved to find that my daughters are just as mean and silly 
as the rest of theirsex,” he said, sarcastically. ‘* You surely must 
have fallen in love with this moustached hero, or it would not cost you 
such pain to have him refused admittance here, in obedience to your 
father’s commands.” ~ 

‘* In love,” repeated Caroline, with an almost sorrowful smile. ‘* My 
experience of matrimonial life has not been likely to put thoughts of 
love or marriage in my head. You know the opinions my sisters and 
myself hold with regard to matrimony. I had far rather earn my 
bread as an humble menial, than become a slave to the caprice and 
tyranny of any man; and in almost every case of married life, the 
wife is a poor beaten down slave.” 

Mr. Sydenham smiled contemptuously. 

‘In spite of all you say, my dear, I consider you would be glad to 
get an offer of marriage. It is because I wish to keep you in proper 
order, that you are all so miserable and discontented, but I warn you 
that you will not succeed in getting husbands by running after young 
men against your father’s wishes.” 

Caroline did not reply, emotions long pent up, were gradually burst- 
ing forth, a sudden faintness seized her, and she sank back senseless. 
Agnes flew to her support in an agony of terror, and Mr. Sydenham 
watched her anxiously, though he did not move from his chair. 

At this moment Miss Sydenham glided in, so noiselessly and so pale, 
that she seemed quite spectral. In a glance she comprehended how 
matters stood, for, unhappily, scenes like the present one were no rare 
occurrence in Mr. Sydenham’s house. 

‘* Father, you will kill her, you are killing us all!” she exclaimed 
in an excited manner, as she chafed her sister’s cold hands. 

**You are all disobedient, misguided young females,” slowly ob- 
served Mr. Sydenham, “‘ and you may all go where you please. I seé 
you wish to revolt against me; even you, Julia, have turned rebel.” 

‘* If we were three young men, we should not be treated as we are,” 
returned Miss Sydenham calmly. ‘ But it is ever thus with women, 
and i am thankful that we have all had warning in time tu eschew 
voluntary connexion with an unreasonable, tyrannical sex.” 

** And if such be your cause of thankfulness, young lady, how is it 
that your sister there faints off, because I forbid further intercourse 
with a young officer of dragoons, for whom she has evidently imbibed a 
sudden friendship ?” 

**She does not care a straw for poor Mr. Hall.” (Oh, Arnold had 
you heard this!) ‘It is through a sense of decency, that she wishes 
him to be admitted here, to conceal the extraordinary state of seclusion 
and restraint we have hitherto been obliged to maintain.”’ 

‘* You wish to make friends, that you may abuse your father to them, 
and call him a tyrant.” 

‘‘ Far from it, we have done all we can to hide what I fear must soon 
become known. What must our servants think? That we, without 
doubt, are three very eccentric characters.” 

** Well, I am a very happy man; blessed with a wife who refuses to 
live with me, and three dutiful girls who call me a tyrant for preserv- 
ing order in my own house.” 

fre arose, repeated a fiat that Mr. Hall should not receive his sanc- 
tion to enter his dwelling, and that the young ladies in future should 
confine themselves within doors, unless he chose to accompany them 
himself for a short drive or walk. 

Mr. Sydenham had a bad temper and a tyrannical disposition. Dur- 
ing twenty-two years, he had well nigh succeeded in breaking the 
heart of a gentle wife, who was at last obliged, through delicacy of 
health, to seek peace in the dwelling of her youth, and once more she 
became an inmate of her father’s house. One child had been permitted 
to remain with her, but her three eldest daughters volunteered to join 
their father, when he accepted the appointment of resident magistrate 
at C , and they were al] now pining victims of harsh orders and 
unreasonable demands. They were all talented, proud-spirited girls; 
but society excludes women from making use of abilities further than 
in the arrangements of kitchen and nursery affairs, which very com- 
mon minds are capable of conducting; and in spite of genius and sin- 
gular discernment, these three young women were forced to suffer a 
mean, obscure existence, dependent on a father who regarded them as 
belonging to a weak, unreasonable sex, and they had too much reflection 
to think of doing as some women, who, when similarly situated, endea- 
vour to exchange parental tyranny for the frequently far more galling 
bondage of marriage) They were gentle, amiable creatures, patient 
and long-suffering as human beings could well be. They had always 
endeavoured to conceal from their domestics that any ill-feeling ever 
existed towards them on the part of their father ; yet Charlotte Fogarty 
the lately hired waiting-maid, had vague suspicions that all was not 
right between Mr. Sydenham and his daughters. There were tearful 
eyes and pale countenances too often observed among the young ladies, 
and Miss Sydenham’s head-aches were too frequently coupled with 
grave, displeased looks}from the master, not to awaken doubts and sur- 
mises. Mr. Sydenham, however, was always too gentlemanly to raise 
his voice, or resort to clapping doors with violence, even when he was 
most angry, so that high words and rude uproar were never heard in 
the house. 

And now we return to cur friend Arnold Hall; he who was buoying 
himself up with false hopes and false conjectures in his dingy barrack- 
room. Being an only son, with a good property to inherit from his 
father, in the south of England, he did not see why Mr. Sydenham 
could have much objection to consenting to his obtaining his daughter's 
handin marriage. He was getting perfectly serious, and of course, ro- 
mantically indifferent as to whether Caroline possessed a fortune. Her 
father’s consent was all he deemed it necessary now to seek for, and 
he summoned up a courage quite surprising. He wrote several out- 
lines of a regular a for the young lady, intending to send it to 
her papa, stating his present means and future prospects very clearly 
and satisfactorily. 

As to his own parents, he did not fear opposition to his wishes on their 
part, for he was a spoiled pet with both father and mother, and quite 
free to act as he pleased, without running the risk of being cut off with 
a shilling in his father’s will, and, besides this, he had already informed 





e i 
to the very charming young lady, who, he had no doubt, was in 1 
with himself, so that they were in some measure prepared for a 
step . te contemplated sahiog, mg" ° 

ell, he wrote a letter to Mr. Sydenham, very caref 
quite properly worded, which is more than Abad 4 very clever and 
dragoon officers, with ample incomes, can do; and when it was oales 
up, he put it in the bottom of his portmanteau instead of the post-office, 
for his heart failed again. He let another week slip by, and then - 
one day, dressed himself scrupulously, and went to call for the bo : 
Miss Caroline Sydenham had promised him. As he approached th 
large dwelling of the resident magistrate, by an upward glance he A 
ceived a very pretty head in one of the drawing-room windows Ww ich 
yg apse however, as quickly as he had observed it. and he ra ed 
at the massive hall-door, satisfied that one of the young ge 
least, was at home. The knock sounded very hollow and sepulchral 
through the wide hall, and it was some time ere it was answered 
by the faithful Charlotte Fogarty herself, who looked impenetrably 
rave. 

ae Are the young ladies at home ?” asked Arnold, carelessly. 
“They are sir; but one of them is ill, and they have not seen an- 
one these two or three days.” : 
Arnold turned a little pale, and longed to enquire which of the three 
was indisposed, but did not like to do so, and he merely said he was 
very sorry, and handed in his card. He returned home very mach 
downcast and dejected, and in the barrack-yard met Major Wingfield 
who told him that he had just received intimation that the regiment 
was under immediate orders for Athlone, and that all the out detach. 
ments were to proceed there at once. 
Arnold was distracted; he made no remark on the major’s informa. 
tion, but hurried to his room, there to ponder on his misery. He tore 
open the letter he had intended sending to Mr. Sydenham, and re-read 
it in despair. There was no time to lose, he sealed it again, and acty- 
ally despatched it to the post office. 
The die was cast. His fate was soon to be decided. 


Mr. Sydenham sat in his study, surrounded with officia! documents 

pale and bilious, with dark forebodings clouding his brow, as Arnold’: 
letter reached him. He read it in some surprise, and not without plea- 
sure, and smiled with much gratification as Se refolded it. 

‘* This will rouse and please her, I have no doubt,” he mentally ob- 
served, as he repaired to the chamber of his daughter Caroline, who, 
since some days had been confined to her room from illness, brought on 
by his own ill-humour. She was lying on a sofa, languid and listless, 
with her eyes closed, as he entered, her bright hair all taken off hey 
face, and a deep-bordered cap veiling the contour of her pale cheeks. 
Agnes had been reading to her, and looked nearly as ill as herself 

*‘T have brought you something, which I know will cure you,” he 
said, taking her hand gaily. ‘ Read this, and then tell me what you 
think—you can consult with your sisters.” Mr. Sydenham was ina 
very condescending humour ; he felt so gratified that Arnold had pre- 
ferred addressing himself, on the subject of his letter, to writing to 

Caroline herself, that he immediately concluded him to be a young mar 

of senseand discernment. He often wished his daughters were mar- 

ried, but did not trouble himselfin thinking how husbands could be 

procured for them. 

That Caroline should refuse a suitable offer of marriage never oc- 
curred to him, for, like most men, and many women, he imagined all 
girls were anxious to enter the matrimonial state; so he felt no doubt 
that his daughter would be delighted to accept the proposal of Mr 

Hall, a fine-looking young-fellow with plenty of money. Caroline was 
elevated in his estimation considerably by being thus honoured by one 
of his own sex, and with a caprice, alone worthy by a female, he forgot 
entirely how strongly he had a few days previously objected to Mr. 
Hall receiving even admittance to his house. 

His daughter read the letter thus handed her, with undisguised sur- 
prise; a flush of pleasure suffused her pale cheek, for, alas! be it 
known, that in spite of her otherwise excellent disposition, Caroline 
Sydenham was the least atom in the world of a coquette, Under hap- 
pier auspices, and had she moved in society, probably her wicked 
feelings might have been given full scope to; but at present they 
only existed without having attained a growth worth mentioning. 

** What a silly young man,” she observed, smiling, as she handed 
he letter to her sister, for whom she had read it out previously : “ le 
wishes to marry me without knowing what sort of disposition, temper. 
or principles, I may have.” ; 

**Do not condemn him for that, Caroline; an intimate acquaintance- 
ship of a year’s standing might never discover to him your disposition 
or tempergunless you were married,” replied Agnes.‘¢ What will you 
say to him?” 
‘* | should like to punish him well for his presumption,” 
ly returned Caroline. 
‘* A refusal of his offer will punish him sufficiently, poor fellow,” 
observed Miss Sydenham, who had joined her sisters. She was imbued 
with a horror of coquetry and considered that Caroline should decline 
the proposal of Mr. Hall in a way least likely to wound and mortily 
him ; and Caroline followed her advice. A letter to him was planned, 
couched in very amiable language, and not at all expressive of the ex- 
treme surprise, and even amusement, his offer had excited in her mind. 
before Mr. Sydenham saw his daughters again, and when he next en- 
tered Caroline's apartment, her decision was made known to his aston- 
ishment, and a little displeasure, The light way in which the young 
ladies all regarded the matter perfectly overcame him. He said little, 
but perused the letter intended for Mr. Hall very gravely. ; 
‘* And these are your true sentiments, Caroline 2” he asked, in a dis- 
appointed tone. nis 
‘Yes, papa; most assuredly I have no wish to become the wile of 
Mr. Arnold Hail. Ihave got one proposal now, at least, and this will 
we me from disgrace in yourand my sisters’ eyes when I am an 
old maid.” ; 
 Pshaw ! do not talk liké a fool. Of course you may do as you like 
in this case.” In school-boy language, Mr. Sydenham felt ‘+ snubbed, 
and he looked so dejected, that Caroline’s heart relented. He began to 
to believe that his daughters would not marry, even if they had oppor- 
tunities of doing so, and he retired from the room a good deal disap- 
pointed. Caroline leaned back on the sofa, weak and pale again, as 
before, and closed her eyes But, alas! no pen can describe the sen- 
sations of Arnold Hall when the fatal letter reached Aim. Mortifica- 
tion, vexation, and wounded pride, all combined to crush the grief of 
disappointed love. The feelings of vanity overcame the anguish of his 
heart, and for a few hours he writhed under a load of pitiable mental 
agony. This excitement, however, at last cooled down, and was gee- 
ceeded by a state of fixed melancholy which depressed him sadly. The 
hurry of departure from C did not rouse him ia the least. on 
mechanically ordered his servant to pack up his clothes, and prepare 
for the route to Athlone in a frame of mind little to be envied. He 
paid no farewell visit to the ruin where he had wandered so often tur- 
ing the summer evenings, hoping and anxious. He banished ae i 
street from his recollection, and gave no parting glance to the ta 
cathedral spire, ere he left the old city. Ellen Rooney, however, Te 
ceived a last visit from him, and in terms of bitter sarcasm he express¢ 
to her how sincerely he and his brother officers thanked the gentry = 
the neighbourhood of C for their kindness and hospitality to them 
during the space of five months. The remembrance of it would long live 
in their recollection. She smiled at him benevolently. ae 
‘** Well, I hope you may be pleasanter in your new quarters, SIT. 
But Arnold felt as if there was no happiness for him any more. : 
spirit was crushed, if not altogether broken, and he left C———® 3 
tered as he could have been in so short a space of time since his arrival 
there. . 
On remaining for seme time at Athlone, he applied for leave of - 

sence, on the plea of ill health, and repaired to England, veer a 
spent a few months of wretchedness. In vain he endeavoured to a 
get the girl, who, he felt convinced, had done what she could to mak? 
him believe she loved him. He condemned Caroline unjustly. If she 
had betrayed emotion inhis presence, likely to lead to the belief tha z 
was not regarded with indifference by her, it was only because a 
cumstances forbade her treating him with the civiity and atten a 
which she considered due to a person introduced to ler as he wv 
Her father’s harsh commands, coupled with her own sense of how " si 
pitable and unkind both he and his family must appear. aiways ren a 
her abashed and ill at ease while in company with him, and her co ve 
quent embarrassment on such occasions had been the fatal ent 
deceiving Arnold, She had never intended to practise = a had re- 
coquetry on him. But he felt it was otherwise, ana ois min 1 
ceived a shock it could not easily recover from. nine. he read ® 

One morning, while still with his family in —— ahize, © J opti 
paragraph inthe Limerick Chronicle which struck him It was - 


‘We understand that Mr Sydenham, the magistrate weietien.” 
ath . 


laughing- 




















In deep silence Mr. Sydenham conducted his daughters home. They 


his family, by letters from C——, of the state of his mind with regard 





relinquished his appointment there, owing to a family sem bis ree 
A month after ie was en oute for Athlone again, to join h ; 
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iment, end he determined to pass through C on his way there, | 
though by doing so he would diverge considerably from the direct route 
to the place of his destination. He was now sure that the Sydenhams | 
nad left the old city, and he had no fears of encountering any of them. | 
The autumn and winter had passed away, and it was rather late on a 
fine evening in spring when he ertered U —once more. 

The city looked as dingy as ever in the fast falling twilight and Ar- 
nold was glud that the gathering obscurity would preserve him from 
peing recognised or noticed generally in the town. Strangers were no | 
rare sights in C New faces were continually passing and re- 
passing through it, and military looking gentry were frequently cas- | 
ual visiters, so he was fortunate enough to escape attention or scrutiny, | 
as he quickly bent his steps through different portions of the town, | 
closely enveloped in a military cloack, and with his hat pressed over | 
his fore-head. He passed the stately domicile of the late resident mag- 
jstrate, and saw that it looked as dismal as ever, and was evidently 
untenanted. He next proceeded to the ruin of the old cathedral, and 
ascended the rugged height on which it stood, with melancholy feelings. | 

The evening air was still sharp, but the grass looked fresh and green. | 
Far away the surronnding mountains rose dimly upwards in majestic 
wilderness, and round about the ruin were new graves telling of recent 
deaths. Arnold stopped to read a few inscriptions on the tombs, when 
two particularly neat monuments arrested his attention. Side by side 
they were placed together, of pure white marble, and exactly alike in 
form. On the first that caught his eye, Arnold read these words :— 


‘*To the Memory of Caroline Sydenham, 
Who departed this life 








on 
26th December, 18—. 
Aged 19 years.” 

His head seemed spinning round. Was he dreaming, or under the 
influence of a crazed imagination? No; the monument was there in 
good earnest, and without knowing what he did, he glanced to the cor- 
responding one, erected to the memory of Agnes Sydenham, who had 
expired exactly two months after her sister’s death. ‘ 

low long he stood there, shocked and doubting the sanity of his own 
mind, we cannot exactly say, but the clear moonlight night found him 
still wandering among the old and new graves, round the ruined cath- 
edral, with feelings of melancholy rarely equalled. Cid 

The ‘ family affliction” alluded to in the ragraph of the Limerick 
Chronicle, snnouncing Mr. Sydenham’s resignation of his appointment 
at C , no doubt was caused by the deaths of his two younger daugh- 
ters, and all Arnold’s bitver feelings against Caroline abated. She was 
now gone from the world, interred in a spot where he recollected to 
have heard her say, the very last evening he had seen her, she would 
«« just like to be buried.” The werds had fallen lightly on him then; 
but, alas! how soon the wish was fulfilled. Her sister, too, the gent'e, 
quiet little Agnes. lying now side by side with her in death! Arnold 
felt, indeed, that lice was uncertain. He was taught a lesson not easily 
forgotten. 

A few years have elapsed since the last hapless love affair of our 
young dragoon, and he is now a captain, of grave, steady demeanour. 
He attends church regularly every Sunday, in the morning and evening. 
and is observed to pay undeviating attention to his prayer- book during 
the period of Divine service. His brother officers have ceased to won- 
der why, on earth, Hall has become so strange and altered; yet there 
are vague suspicions entertained that he has been jilted by some fair 
one, as he eschews the society of ladies, and rides tnirty miles off when 
the regiment gives a ball, that he may not be expected to attend it. 

We understand that Miss Sydenhar: is still unmarried, and her faith - 
ful attendant. Charlotte Fogarty, remains with her. Some young ladies, 
verging on old maidism themselves, begin to wonder that a ‘* hundsome 
girl like Miss Sydenham does not get married ;” but she adheres to a 
determination made long since, and resolves on living in single bless- 
edness all her days. Since the death of her sisters, her father and 
mother have become reconciled to each other’s society, and they all 
now live together in a lonely mansion, some miles distant from a quiet 
watering place in the south-west of England, where they maintain a 
strict seclusion seldom interrupted. 

And now, reader, our tale is ended, and it has, at least, the merit of 
being, for the most part, truthful, if it fails in brilliancy of incident or 
description. 








LADIES VIEWED UNDER AN “EVIL EYE.” 


During the progress of the Great Exhibition the exiled family of the 

late King of the French might have been met from time to time im the 
French compartment of the Crystal Palace. ‘There was not a lady but 
made way, not a gentleman but placed himself in a decent posture of 
respect as the aged widow of Louis Philippe in her mourning weeds 
passed by. With her came the mother of the boy who would now have 
worn the French crown had the star of the house of Orleans remained 
inthe ascendant. She, too, was received with such marks of deference 
as might witu propriety be offered to her rank, to her sex, and still 
more to her great misfortune. The calamities of three generations of 
the house of Orleans were represented in her person. Grandfather, 
father, and son—she stood there a living witness of the astounding rev- 
olutions of fortune which had struck them all. The first had died but 
recently in exile, dispossessed of that crown for which he had so 
shrewdly played; the second had perished by a violent death; the 
third remained a prince in name, but a helpless child in reality, de- 
pendent upon the precarious sympathies of political partizans even for 
a courteous acknowledgment of the position to which he was born. 
The progress of the Royal party amid the ingenious works and manu- 
factures of the nation over which they once held sway could not have 
been otherwise than gratifying to their feelings There appeared to 
exist a strong desire among all the French exnibitors that the widow 
and family of their late Sovereign should be received with every token 
of decorum. If there was deference on the one side, on the other there 
was the most marked courtesy. The spectacle was gratifying to all ob- 
servers. Here was undeserved misfortune borne with becoming dignity, 
and a graceful homage paid to fallen greatness. Amid all the wonders 
of the Crystal Palace there has not been a more interesting sight than 
the reception of the exiled Queen of the French, and of the mother ot 
the Count of Paris, by the manufacturers and exhibitors of the country 
from which they had been so recently driven amid all the terrors of an 
armed revolution. 

Is it not mournful to find ourselves driven to the conclusion that this 
decent pageant had no more noble meaning than « shallow electioneer- 
ing trick? It was no sympathy with the progress made by the French 
wn mg in arts and manufactures which impelled the family of King 
Louis Philippe to visit the repositories in which the treasures of their 
ingenuity had been stored up. They did not even act i: obedience to 
the wayward impulses of grief. It was not to measure the extent of 
their loss that they paid a passing visit to the exhibition of French in- 
dustry. All was shallow calculation—there was no feeling, no romance 
concerned in the mater. The veriest electioneering agent who ever 
planned the tactics of a borough campaign could not have devised a 
staler trick than the unroyal progress in which the banished Royalty 
of France condescended to play so unworthy a part. Will it be be- 
lieved—can we expect that our words should obtain credence in the 
eyes of Earope—when we write that the widow of King Louis Philippe. 
and the mother of the heir-apparent in the Orleans line, were literally 
“touting” for their own nominee to the Presidency of Republican 
France while they appeared but to be playing a part in so touching a 
ceremonial? Such turns out to be the literal truth of the case. The 
claqueurs who were to sway the decision of the great Parisian audience 
had been cleverly posted at the booths and counters of the French com 
partment in the Great Exhibition. Failing these, the tactics of the 
Vrleanist agents consisted in interpreting mere tokens of deference and 
Courtesy into formal acts of adhesion. The uplifted hat of a French 
exhibitor not only implied that its wearer sympathised with the misfor- 
tunes of the Orleans line, but signified that he was ready to devote 
himself heart and hand to the restoration of its fortunes. But this 





petty and undicnified manceuveing was not simply confined to the walls 
of the Crystal Pulace. Other methods were devised for feeling the 
pulse of the French nation and testiag the chances of the future. It 
Was hoped that the celebration of the funeral ceremony in King street 
Chapel would afford to the partizans of the house of Orleans a further 
Spportunity of testifying their unbounded devotion As the story is 
old, no stone was left unturned to secure the attendance of the French | 
‘tradesmen present in London, as well as of their wives and daughters, | 
at the French chapel. The sacred edifice was to be crammed with an 
euthusiastic congregation—the approaches were to be crowded like the | 
arcades of the Opera on a Jenny Lind night. Nor were the French | 
Manufacturers present in London the only subjects of this ingenious 

calculation. It was hoped that the English would respond to the glad | 
acclamations of the Orleanist party—and that this united clamour 
Would be sufficient to determine the votes of universal France in favour | 


of the Prince de Joinville. Such is an outline of the paltry scheme 
for furthering the pretensions of a member of the Orleans family. It 
is needless to say, that even ifthe stage managers could have succeeded 
in arranging their tools and pulling the wires according to the very 
promise of their own imaginations, it would have signified but little. 
Still, it must have been au additional mortification to meet with no- 
thing but disappointment even at the very outset of the drama. The 
approaches to the chapel were not crowded—the galleries were not 
filled—no French partizans uttered the expected shout—and no English 
6 gee was there to supply the place of the more legitimate actors in 
the piece. 

Such are the means by which the princes of the house of Orleans hope 
to anticipate events and to raise themselves in the eyes of Europe.— 
They have neither the ability to control nor the patience to await the 
course of history. They would hustle their way to a throne which they 
have not conquered and to which they are not called. They mix them- 
selves up prematurely with a struggle in which all parties but their 
own should have been allowed to exhaust their strength, and for their 
reward they will gain little else than the contempt which awaits every 
faction which endeavours to distract its country from persoual and in- 
terested views. 1t needs no very shrewd adviser to suggest that a dig- 
nified inaction in political matters, accompanied with every effort to 
win personal consideration, is at present the only policy consistent with 
the princes of the banished house of Orleans. But with all advantages 
of fortune in their favour up till the moment of their great disaster, 
what have these young men achieved which might entitle them to the 
suffrages and admiration of a great people? Even before the year 1843 
—uall circumstances of their high position apart—they never appear to 
have outstepped the decent limits of Royal nullity. Since that period, 
and during their sojourn among us here in England, they have main- 
tained an attitude of sullen rather than of dignified reserve, and have 
certainly failed in attaining popularity among any class of Englishmen. 
How different was the conduct of their father in a similar position—how 
studiously arranged to take advantage of any favourable turn in the 
game of life! Theold King, through all the vicissitudes of his wonder- 
ful career, acted the part of a Statesman and a man. His descendants 
bid fair to emulate the achievements of the ‘* Seven Sleepers,” and no- 
thing more. If the parallel were perfect, some colourable pretext might 
be suggested even for prolonged inactivity ; but when we see the pal- 
try methods they employ to regain their lust position, we fee) that it is 
lost indeed. .Von his imperium—a Crown was never made for such 
brows as these. 1t is not sufficient in the disturbed state of modern 
Europe merely to ‘* hanker” after Sovereign power over such a country 
as France.— Times, 10th inst. 


—_—___—__— 
THE ARCTIC SEARCHING EXPEDITIONS. 
Tue following documents are all for which we can make room 


Ve have at length authentic evidence of the proceedings of the ex- 
peditions under the command of Captains Austin and Penny in search 
of Sir John Franklin. Dispatches have been received from both cf 
these gallant officers, a portion of which will be jound in another part 
of this day’s impression, and which will be perused with the greatest 
interest by all capable of appreciating the zeal and devotion which in- 
duced the distinguished officer (the object of their search) and his brave 
companions to engage in an undertaking entailing so many inevitable 
privations and sufferings, at the call of duty, and the parties who under- 
took the search after the missing expedition, to encounter similar trials, 
accompanied by even greater toil and labour in the cause of humanity. 
We say nothing of the dangers incidental to the proceeding in both in- 
stances, for that is a word which, if not absolutely unknown in the vo- 
cubulary of British seamen, is at least one of the last to be taken into 
consideration on any legitimate occasion. 

Although nothing decisive has been ascertained as to the fate of Sir 
John Franklin and his associates, traces have been discovered which 
indicate the locality in which they passed their first winter, that of 
1845 6. This was in the bay between Beechey Island and Cape Riley, 
and on the former were found three graves of persons belonging to the 
expedition. There was also circumstantial evidence which, in the 
opinion of Captain Austin, was sufficient to show that the departure 
was something sudden, but ‘* whether at an early or late period of the 
season, it was very difficult to determine.” 

This discovery inspired new life into the party. Having once come 
upon the traces, they were determined to leave nothing undone to bring 
their arduous undertaking to a successful termination. Numerous 
parties were dispatched in every direction, on the northern and south- 
ern shores, in which there was any reasonable hope of finding any new 
circumstance that might serve as a guide for further investigation. 

It will be sufficient to stare, as an example of the mode in which this 
arduous and important trust was discharged, that the party under 
Lieutenant L. M’Clintock, consisting of six individuals, travelled no 
less than 760 miles, and searched 255 miles of coast, having been out no 
less than 80 days; while that under Mr. A. R. Bradford, surgeou, were 
out an equal time, travelled 669 miles, and searched 165 miles of coast, 
of which 135 miles were newly discovered. 

Where all so nobly discharged their duty, it may seem invidious to 
specify any particular names; we only, however, follow the precedent 
set by Captain Austin, who felt it ‘* to be due to bring specially before 
their Lordships’ notice the great performance of Lieutenant M’Clintock, 
and the crew of the sledge Perseverance.” We may also mention on 
this part of the case, that the party under Captain Erasmus Ommanney, 
which was sixty days out, travelled 480 miles, and searched no less 
than 205 miles of newly-discovered coast; that under Lieutenant 
Sherard Osborne, 50 days out, travelled 506 miles, and searched 
70 miles of newly discovered coast; that under Lieutenant W. 
H. Browne, 44 days out, travelled 375 miles and searched 150 miles of 
newly-discovered coast: that under Lieutenant G. F. M’Lean, 29 days 
out, travelled 236 miles, and searched 80 miles of newly-discovered 
coast ; while (though last not least) Lieutenant Aldrich, with his as- 
sociates, were out 62 days, travelled 550 miles, and searched 70 miles 
of newly-discovered coast. Other parties penetrated into the interior, 
and nothing was left undone on any side to forward the noble object in 
which they were engaged. All these exertions were, however, fruit- 
less. No further indication could be found, and after so great an ex- 
ertica of time and labor, Captain Austin was compelled to arrive at 
the conclusien that ** the expedition of Sir John Franklin did not pro- 
secute the object of its mission to the southward and westward of 
Wellington Strait, and that having communicated with Captain Penny, 
and fully considered his official reply relative to the searchin Welling- 
ton Strait, by the expedition under his command, he (Captain Austin) 
did not feel authorised to prosecute, even if practicable, a further 
search in those directions. ‘he gallant officer also declare: his inten- 
tion of now proceeding with alldespatch to attempt the searchrof Jones’s 
Sound, and concludes with a satisfactory assurance that he has the 
satisfaction of stating, at the last moment, ‘ that he is proceeding un- 
der favorable circumstances.” Of this latter search we may possibly 
know nothing during the present year Weare, however, satisfied that 
all which the most devoted zeal and energy, the most unflinching assi- 
duity can accomplish, will be achieved.— Suwa, 12h inst. 





Assistance Harbour, Cornwallis Island, 
April 12, 1851. 

Sir,—I have the honour to inform you, for the information of my 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that, after parting company 
with H M.S. .Vorth Star, on the 21st of August, I reached along the 
north shore of Barrow’s Strait until Sunday, the 25th, keeping a strict 
look-out. Being then off Beechey Island, | spoke the American schooner 
Rescue, and learned that H. M. 8. -dssiséance had found traces of the 
Franklin expedition on Cape Riley. {he ssistance was then running 
to the westward, and anxious to be possessed of every particular, [ 
followed her with the intention of going on board, but I had not that 
opportunity until 2 p. m_, when both vessels were made fast to the land- 
ice two-thirds of the distance across Wellington Channel, the Asststance 
being about one mile and a-half to the westward of us. Finding that 
the traces were apparently those of a retreating party, 1 thought it 
my proper course to return to the east side of Wellington Channel, 
which I accordingly did. The succeeding morning I ianded with a 

party and examined the coast from ten miles to the northward of C 
Spencer to that promontory, and an encampment was found near the lat- 


H. M. 8. Lady Franklin, : 


_ ter place, seemingly that ofa hunting party about three years previous. 


Joining company with the ddvance, the Resene, and the Fediz sehooners, 
the following morning we made fast in a bight under the north-west 
side of Beechey Island, and, having consulted with Captain Duahaven 
and Sir J. Ross, it was agreed that the former should despatch @ party 
to continue the search northward along the east coast of Wellington 


Channel, while I explored the coast to the eastward. Meantime, a | 
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party of all my officers, which had been despatched in the direction of 
aswall’s Tower, discovered the quarter which had been 

the vessels of Sir John Franklin’s expedition in the winter of 1 

Three graves were also found, the headboards showing them to be these 
of three seamen who had died early in the spring of 1846; but, mot- 

withstanding @ most careful search in every direction, no document 

could be found. The same evening, a boat-party was despatched, 

under Captain Stewart, toexplore Radstock Bay and its vicinity, but 

no further traces were found in that direction. 

The Resolute and Pioneer came up and made fast on Wedn 
morning, and an unfavorable condition of the ice detained us all 
evening, when water being opened to the westward, I stood a certain 
distance across Wellington Channel in the morning, and-sent away @ 
party under Mr. J. Stuart, to communicate with the Assistance. 
same evening We were again in Beechey Bay, and the party retarned 
the following forenoon, having accomplished upwards of 40 miles, 

By them we were acquainted that the .dssistance had found no traces 
in about 30 miles of coast, examined by her to the north and south of 
Barlow Inlet. 

The state of the ice prevented the least motion being made with the 
ships until Thursday, the 5th of September, when we left Beechey Bay ; 
but so little was the ice slackened off, that we were unable to reach 
west side of the Channel before Sunday, the 8th. 

While lying under Beechey Island, arrangements were made with 
Sir John Ross to lay up the Mary yacht, and a quantity of provisions 
was contribated, as our share of the depot there formed. 

On Sunday, the 8th,I landed with a party about 12 miles to the 
northward of Barlow Inlet, and a cairn and pole was erected in 8 con- 
spicuous situation. Wellington Channel being blocked up with ol& 
land-ice no alternative was left but to proceed to the westward, with 
the view of reaching Cape Walker, or attempting some other passage 
between the islands of the Parry Group, or, failing either of these, 
Melville Island. Following out this course, we pushed on through the 
bay ice, which was now so strong as to retard us greatly; but, notwith- 
standing that obstacle, we reached Griffiths’ Island on Tuesday, the 
10th of September, and having made fast there, on account of the state 
of the ice, I had again a consultation with Captain Austin. with a view. 
to acting in concert. 

The following morning the more favorable appearance of the ice 
induced me to make an attempt to reach Cape Walker ; but after pro- 
ceeding 25 miles, the ice became packed, which, with a heavy fog, 
caused me to put about, and make for our former position. The hourly 
increasing thickness of the bay-ice, which had now become such an ob- 
stacle that with a strong breeze the ship stayed with considerable 
difficulty, rendered it absolutely necessary that a place of safety should 
be obtained for the vessels, and I accordingly made for this harbour, a 
rough sketeh of which | had previously obtained from the Assistance. 

We brought up at 11, a m., on Thursday, the 12th of September, and 
shortly afterwards the Felix schooner, Captain Sir J. Koss, came in 
and brought up; two boats were sent ashore and haaled up, to fall 
back upon should further progress be made; but being unable to get 
out by the 20th, so as to be usefully employed, preparations were com- 
menced for wintering. - 

With reference to the winter that we have spent, one fact will speak 
for itself, viz , that there has not been one single case of sickness im 
either the Ledy Franklin or Sophia; indeed, 30 completely were both 
the minds and bodies kept properly occupied and carefully attended to, 
that with the crews I have it would have been surprising to have seem 
sickness. While on this subject, [ cannot but make mention in terms 
of praise of Messrs. Sutherland, Goodsir, and Stuart, their exertions 
alike to instruct and amuse the men greatly contributing to the happy 
issue. 

Frequent communication has been held with Captain Austin’s expe- 
dition, which has wintered in the strait between Griffiths and Curnwal- 
lis Islands, and arrangements were made with reference to the differ- 
ent routes to be taken in the coming travelling. Pursuant to these, 
there are at present ready to start from the Lady Franklin and Supa 
two parties, of three sledges each, to explore Wellington Channel and 
the land which may be found at the head of that great inlet. 

Independent of the above there are two dog-sledges prepared for ex- 
tended search in the same direction ; one of these will be condacted by 
the interpreter, Mr. Peterson, of whom would beg to make particular 
mention, trusting that his noble devotion in the cause of our country- 
men may be remembered to his advantage. 

The day at pressent fixed for the start is Monday, the 14th of April, 
should the weather continue favourable. Previous to starting I have 
thought proper to make out this despatch for their Lordships’ informa- 
tion. 1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

Witiiam Penny 
«« Commanding an expedition in search 
of H. M. 8. Brebus and Terror. 
“* To the Secreiary te the Admirality, London.” 


H. M. §. Lady Franklin, at Sea, Sept 8, 1851. 

Sir,—Besuming my report of proceedings from the date of my last 
despatch, I have to inform you that on the 17th of April six sledges, 
with 41 officers and men, started from the ships, under the command 
of Captain Stewart, of the Sophia, and I could not but be gratified at 
seeing what our small means had put in our power to do with these 
parties of u.en alike able and willing. ‘The sledges were variously offi- 
cered by Captain Stewart, Messrs. Marshall, Ried, and J. Stuart, and 
Drs. Sutherlaad and Goedsir. 

The course intended to be pursued was to proceed so far together up 
the west side of Wellington Channel, and, after returning the depot 
sledges, two parties te cross the east side of the channel, white the other 
two followed up the west coast to the head of the channel, the position 
of land then seen determining their future procedure. 

Each sledge was equipped tor 40 days, and the average weights per 
man were upwards of lb. I started from the ship on the 18th, with 
the dog-sledges, accompanied by Mr. Peterson, and at noon, on the 
13th, I joined the sledges. hey had found the ice very heavy, in con- 
sequence of the recent snow and the high temperature, and their jour- 
ney of the previous day had not exceeded 64 miles. The inefficient 
state of our cookiag apparatus had already begun to cause much incon- 
venience. 

Ov the 19th the temperature fell, and a gale of wind faced us imme- 
diately on entering the channel, which continued, with only partial 
intermission, till the 22d. During all that time I was continually 
among them, rad whatever doubts the want of experience of my yo 
officers might have warranted my eatertaining, they were all rem 
by witnessing the management of their men on this occasion. On the 
2ist Mr. J. Stuart had returned with the two depét sledges and only 
one tent. In consequence of the extreme severity of the weather, I felt 
great anxiety for this party; however in two marches they reached 
the ship, with only a shert interval of rest. Meanwhile, the gale 
continued down the channel, with a temperature varying from 
25° to 30°. This, and the want of numerous articles, such as a suffi- 
cient supply of fuel, stronger conjurors, &c., caused me to entertain a 
fear of failure if these defects were uot remedied in time. I accordingly 
consulted my officers on the subject, aud, in consequence of our unan- 
imous @pinion that a timely return was the most advisable step, E 
determined to deposit all the provisions, and the two bes: sledges at 
this spot, returning with the other two to receive alterations. The 
distance to this spot was 42 miles. The dog sledges, on their retura, 
acvomplished the distance in one stage. The other four parties, after 
making their Ceposit, returned, reaching the bay at nvon on the 26th, 
every one in the best of health, aad not a single case of frost-bite ; 
and [ cannot but state my admiration of the constant contentment, and 
steady and willing eadurance of the officers and men of the parties un- 
der circumstances of ne small hardship. From this date to the 5th of 
May every one was busily engaged preparing more amply for what we 
had feund to be necessary iu our first jouraey. On the 6th, after a 
short prayer tothe Almighty to enable us to fulfil our duty, the sledges 
agaia started, the crews of the two thut had been left up channel being 
distributed among them. They were again in charge of Captain Stuart 
till such time as 1 should myself join them at the upper depot, when I 
was to see each party take its separate route. At 6 ’elock, a. m., on 
the 9th of May, i started with Mr. Peterson, and Thompson, one of the 
seamen, with the two dog-sledges, and at 2 o'clock, p. m. we overtook 
the parties, thea camped at the further depot. From Point Separation, 
in 75° 5’ N. lat., Captain Stewart, with his auxiliary, Dr. Sutherland, 
and Mr J. Stuart of the Lady F ankiin, left, proceeding to Cape Eri- 
aelle, Mr. J. Stuart there separating and proceeding along the coast 
to Cape Hurd, examining the various beaches, &c., for further traces, 
as strong opiuiens were still eatertained that more was to be found im 
that quarter. - » 

Mr. Goodsir, with Mr. Marshall as his auxiliary, had assigned ta 
them to examine the west side, and to follow up after the dog-sledges. 
receiving final iostructions va reaching the head of the channel. Rapid 
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and Hamilton Island, was seen to be much decayed, and an island was 


journeys at midnight, on the 20th of May. 


Of June it started with an wa Bante and one dog-sledge; the 


clerk in charge. 


ven marches. The boat being then launched into the water and laden, 


after an absence of 33 days. 





Che Alvion. 

















ys were made with the dogs to Cape Dubarn, in N. lat. 75° 22°. 
» Path land was seen to trend N. W. ten miles, terminating in a 
ay afterwards named Point Decision, which was reached at half- past 
0 p. m., on the 12th of May. A hill of 400 feet in height was ascend- 
ed, and in consequence of the land being then continuously in a north 
westerly direction, instructions were lett to Mr. Goodsir to take this 
coast along to the westward, while | myself proceeded in a N.W. by N. 
direction towards land seen to the northward. At 5p. m.,on the 14th, 
we encamped on the ice, having travelled 25 miles N.W. by N. from 
Point Decision. The following day, after travelling 20 miles from the 
encampment in a N. W. by N. direction, we landed, at 7 p. m., on an 
island named Baillie Hamilton Island. ; 
Ascending a hill about 500 feet high above the headland on which 
we landed, the ice to the westward, in the strait between Cornwallis 


seen to the westward, distant 35 or 40 miles. As the decayed state of 
the ice prevented further progress to the westward from this point. and 
mo trace being found, we procecded round the island, first tothe N.N.E., 
and afterwards, on rounding Cape Scoresby, in a N.N.W. direction. 
On the 16th we came upon what to all appearance was water, and on 
halting, on the 17th, at Point Surprise, we were astonished to open 
out another strait, in which was 25 miles of clear water; an island 
was seen bearing W.{8., distant 40 miles; and a headland, dis- 
tant 15 miles W. by N., the dark sky over this head indicating the 
ce of water, to the extent of perhaps 20 miles, on the other side. 

point was found to be in 76° 2° N. lat., and 95° 55° W. long 
Further progress being prevented by water, and we being still without 
traces, and the dogs’ provisions being exhausted, no other course re- 
mained but to return to the ships, which we reached, after rapid 


The carpenters and people on board were immediately set about pre- 
a boat to endeavour to reach the water scene. 

On the 29th of May the second mate arrived, having left Mr. Goodsir 
in 75° 36’ N., and 96° W. Water had been seen by them ® the north. 
ward, from their furthest station. He made a very rapid return, hav- 

run in one day from 25 to 30 miles. Every one on board continued 
vely employed, preparing the boat, provisions, &c., and on the 4th 


whole party being in charge of Mr. Munson. 

On the 6th of June Mr. John Stuart retarned with his party from 
Cape Hard, after an absence of 31 days, but without having found any 
traces either indicative of the course pursued by H. M S. EZrebus and 
Terror, or of any retreating party having subsequently passed along 
the coast. 

After 36 hours’ rest, Mr. Stuart again started to join Mr. Manson, 
having equipped his sledge fora 20 days’ journey. He overtook the boat 
on the morning of the 8th of June, then one mile to the westward of 
“Cape Hotham. The same day a dog-sledge from Mr. Manson arrived 
at the ship, stating that the sledge on which the boat was placed, 
after trial had been found unfit for the purpose. The armourer, who 
had returned with the dog-sledge, was immediately set about preparing 
@ longer sledge, but having no carpenter on board, the woud work was 
finished by Sir John Ross's carpenter. On the llth, at 4a.m., I joined 
the boat with the two dog-sledges, and all hands were immediately set 
aboat fitting and lashing the new sledge, and arranging the weight of 
the party between the two long sledges and the two dog sledges. On 
the 12th Mr. Manson returned, no one being left in the ship but the 


The improvement in the boat-sledge was so remarkable, and the ice 
also much better, that a distance of 105 miles was accomplished in se- 


the fatigue party returned, and reached the ship on the 25th of June, 
all in good health, the dogs dragging their light sledges the whole 


way. 

On our journey out we met Dr. Sutherland at Depot Point, returning 
He reported having left Captain Stewart 
in 76° 20’ N., in the opening of Wellington Channel, but without hav- 
ing yet fallen in with any traces. When off Point Griffiths, on the 14th, 
Messrs. Goodsir and Marshall were fallen in with, having examined 
the northern shores of Cornwallis and Bathurst land, as far as 99° W., 
but still without having fallen in with any traces. They were obliged 
to return in consequence of the water. 

Resuming the boat journey, after separating from the fatigue sledges 
on the 17th of June, we proceeded about 10 miles to the westward, 
when we were obliged to take shelter in an adjacent bay, in conse- 


Leiper, the chief and second mates of the Lady Franklin, I would make 
mention,—experienced and skilful ice officers,—and the exertions of 
the onein accompanying Mr. Goodsir in the whole extent of his jour- 
ney. and the other, my second in the boat, were such as could not but 
afford me the greatest satisfaction. 
ting the ship during my absence fell upon Mr. Marshall, and were ac- 
complished in a time remarkably short, considering the few hands on 
board. Of Mr. John Stuart, the younger officer under my command, I | 
cannot speak of toohighly. Finding that there were no duties as assis- 
tant-surgeon, he acted as third mate; and his exertions in preparing | 
the travelling equipment, his surveyso‘ various bays during iis travels, 
and his assisting in preparing charts, &c., have proved of the greatest | 
use; and for his proceedings during the search of the beachers, &c. be- 
tween Cape Erineile and Cape Hurd [ would refer you to his journal. | 
He afterwards started as an auxiliary to the boat party, with an inter- 
val of only 26 hours, and was subsequently employed in numerous 
short journies conducting boats, &c. 


expedition and his missing brother. 


affording much useful information with reference to travelling, as well 

as his personal exertion in the same to the extent even of injuring his 

health, has afforded me the greatest satisfaction, and of his service as 

bes 0 la on a former occasion I have made mention in a previous 
espatch. 


speak too highly, for neither in winter quarters nor while enduring the 
privations and fatigues of travelling did ever one complaint or grumble 
reach my ears.. Of their unwearied exertions a schedule is laid before 
you, and, if success had not attended their labours, they have not the 
less performed their duties. 








quence of a head sea, and strong westerly gale. From this date until 
the 20th of July 310 miles of coast were examined by the boat under 
wery disadvantageous circumstances, arising fromconstant unfavourable 
winds and rapid tides. Our provisions being then within eight days of 
being consumed, and our distance from the ship such that prudence 
would not warrant further perseverance with this supply, we commen- 
ced our return, and, with a strong north-west wind, succeeded in reachin 
Abandon Bay after 15} hours. The ice being so deeayed as to preclude 
the launching of even an empty boat, we were compelled to haul the 
boat ashore and abandon ber, taking with us four days’ provisions. — 
The weather during our return was boisterous in the extreme, with 
continued rain, which made the streams it was necessary to ford very 
rapid. The constant wet caused the greatest discomfort ; but from 
none of my men did I once hear acomplaint. In 75° N. lat. we found 
@ boat, which Captain Stewart had wisely sent out in cise of such a 
contingency as had occurred, but the ice having set into the mouth of 
Wellington Channel, which had up to this time been open, we were un- 
able to fetch her down further than Barlow Inlet. Theuce we walked 
to the ships, which we reached at 10 p. m. on the 25th of July. 
Captain Stewart had returned on the 2ist of June, having reached 


Cope Beechey in 76° 20’ north latitude, and 97° west longitude. We 


 - 


again started on the Ist of July, and carried up a depot for my re- 
‘turn to Cape Dubarn, returning trom this journey on the 17th of July. 
For particulars during the different searches I would refer you to the 
accompanying reports. ; ; 
On my return I was agreeably surprised to hear that Barrows Straits 
had been open as far as could be seen since the 2d of July, an occur- 
rence which was so far to be expected, as the strait was seen to be in 
motion till the 11th of March. The land-ice had also come out of Wel- 
ton Channel as far up as Point Separation, probably about the 5th 
of July; and on the 27th of July, when our travelling operations con- 
cluded, the fast edge in the channel continued in the seme position. 
The ship continued icebound till the 10th of August, but had our 
rties returned in sufficient time to refit and be ready to cut out from 
the date of water-making we should have been at liberty on the 15th of 


July. 

On the 11th of August, Captain Austin’s ship entered our harbour 
in their progress to the eastward. His parties had penetrated as far 
as ships could hope to go, yet, like our own, unsuccessful in finding 
the least trace of the missing expedition. Infact, none had been found 
gach as would warrant the risk of a second winter, and, my orders being 
guch as left no alternative, 1 determined on immediately returning to 
England, if no instructions to the contrary should be met with. In 
pees down the country we landed at Cape Hay and Rutton Point, 

Pond’s Bay, positions considered the most probable for despatches 
being left on by the whale ships. Finding none, we continued our course 
down along the lend crossing in 70° N. lat., through a body of 140 
miles of ice. We made repeated endeavours to reach Sievly, on the 
island of Diao, to ascertain ifany despatches had been left there for 
our guidance ; but thick weather and a strong northerly wind obliged 
us to haul off after having made a narrow escape from a reef lying close 
inshore. We parted from the Sophia about 20 miles off the iand, ex. 
pecting to rejoin her after having communicated with the Danish set- 
dlement ; but the thick weather and strong gale continuing for 24 hours, 
‘we seperated from her, and have not since seen ber. Captain Stewart's 
instructions, in case of such an event, were to make the best of his way 
to Woolwich, having it in his power to take either the English Channel 
or the P.ntland Frith as his route, according as the wind might lead. 

In speaking of the services of the various officers under me, I would 
mention my second in command as an able and energetic c»adjutor, 
doth on boardship and in conducting the search along the east coast of 
Wellington Channel and the south shores of Albert Land; and his 
foresight in laying out depdt and a boat for the party greatly facilita- 

our safe return. Dr. Sutherland, of the Sophia, as his auxiliary 
im travelling, proved himself a most indefatigable officer, and hisatten- 
tion, while on poard, to natural history and meteorology, will no doubt 
afford many useful facts. Of Mr. D. Manson, the chief mate of the 
Sophia, an old and experienced whaling-master, [ cannot speak too 
highly. He had charge of the vessel during the absence of myself 
and Captain Stewart, and throughout the winter he paid the greatest 
attention to tidal and barometrical register; and his services in con 
ducting the boat to Cape Hotham, under peculiarly disadvantageous 
circumstances, were beyond all praise. Mr. James Reid, the second 


wards proceeded with him to his farthest. Of Messrs. Marshall and 


The whole of the duties of retit- 





Mr. Gvodsir in his western search discharged alike his duty to this 


Mr. Peterson, the interpreter, in conducting the dog sledges and in | 


f the seamen of both vessels placed under my command I cannot 


I have, &c., 
* WittiaAM Penny, 
Commanding the Expedition. 
The Secretary of the Admirality. 





THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Intelligence of interest and importance to the Ist of August has been 
received from the Cape. The events since the last monthly mail may 
be classed under three heads ; viz. a combined movement of the troops 
upon the Amatola Mountains: a subsequent irruption of the Kaffirs 
into the colony, and destructive ravages committed by them—and final- 
ly, a repulse experienced by the British resident in the Orange River 
sovereignty, in attempting to suppress the sanguinary contentions 
among the native tribes of that province. 

With respect to the first- mentioned ovcurrence, our previous accounts 
from the Cape stated that Sir Henry Smith was preparing, on the 21st 
of June, for an important movement, by which he entertained a hope 
of being able to bring the war toaclose. The movement in question 
proved to bea simultaneous advance of the several divisions of the 
army (in all about 5000 men) upon the enemy’s strongholds in the Ama- 
tolas. These operations occupied six days, fromthe 24th to the 30th 
of June, and resulted in the defeat and dispersion of some large bodies 
of tae enemy, and the capture of upwards of 2000 head of cattle. 

Under the second head we learn, that the troops had hardly with- 
drawn from the Amatolas, when the Kaffirs and rebel Hottentots de- 
scended from their fastnesses, and poured into the colony in overwhelm- 
ing numbers. The whole country between these mountains and the 
village of Somerset was overrun by the hostile bands. At one time that 
village was in imminent danger from the vicinity of a body of several ' 
hundred Kaffirs, under the chief Macomo. In answer to pressing de- | 
mands for aid, Majer-General Somerset, who had been engaged in | 
another successful patrol in the Amatolas, was directed to proceed | 
against the enemies within the colony. He accordingly removed his | 
head-quarters from Fort Hare to Fort Beaufort, and has been, down | 
to the date of the last advices, engaged in scouring the county in that | 
quarter, and endeavouring to ckeck the ravages oftheenemy. In this | 
object he has been only partially successful, the numbers and activity 
of the marauders being so great as to render the incessant and arduous 


} 





| old Borysthenes we took the Maravedi, 74, in Tapioca Bay. 


___ September 27 


reason to doubt whether the Crystal Palace*h ITP a 
strat Ra ca! neat hm tel a 
infants thas abandoned would become, as it were, wards of the O the 
missioners, and get supported out of thesurplus. Two ladies left = 
pockets; and the police also found a spirit-flask, which, of course “ol 
longed to one of them. Those whoare curious as to female carelessness 


may, at any time, pick up a great deal off the floor of the Exhibition. 





Wuy pip THE “America” Bear Us.—As numbers of our conte 

poraries have given accounts, more or less scientific, of the build of the 
America yacnt, and the causes of her superiority to our own veesele, 
we have the pleasure of laying before our readers the following lett r 
of Captain Nelson Collingwood Saint Vincent Smith, of the Royal Saey, 
with whose reputation for gallantry, as well as for science every : 
son is acquainted. - 


My dear Admiral, Sheerness, Sept. 6, 1851. 


That the Yankee has beaten us is perfectly clear. I have 
never seen @ more complete beating since the day when ou board the 
of us, nor any of the survivors, are likely to forget that day. Thess, 
best thing to conquering we have done on this occasion—we have taken 
our thrashing with perfect good-humour, No men were ever whapped 
who bore so little malice as the Cowes gentlemen. *P 

But I suppose they don’t intend to be thrashed again. Sameness 
tires, as they say.—Let us see how to prevent this sameness in future 

I have gone over every inch of the .¢merica from athwart her hause 
to the utmost shiver of her timbers. You have but to compare her 
gannets and trunnions with those in use by our shipbuilders, and to 
see what an immense advantage in a 6-knot breeze, at N. 8. by 8., she 
must have. Her clewlines are 28 feet by 11, while ours are of the or- 
dinary register of 18 to the dozen. Any schooner so rigged (let alone 
cutters) must clear the water-line with her log, and so get an advan. 
tage of a common buffer-rigged boat, whatever inay be the pressure of 
her scuppers. The old Catawampus was so constructed ; it was noto- 
rious in every dockyard in the Queen’s dominions, this build was the 
only one possible in @ trade-wind ; and of course, in consequence it was 
thrown out by the Admiralty. It wouldn’t suit the patronage of my 
Lords to build vessels like the Catawampus 7 

Look at our halyards, and then go and look at the America’s spanker- 
boom! Our gafis are brass: whilst hers are india-rubber. Every inch 
of canvess in her cuddy is as taut as a deal-table : to reef the common. 
est caboose in an English yacht takes 79 seconds, whilst her parabola 
is never calculated under an hour How could we expect, under such 
circumstances, that the issue should have been otherwise than as it 
turned out’ Always, my dear Admiral, truly yours, 

Nexrson CotutinGwoop Saint Vincent Surry 

WHAT KIND oF TABLES po VEGETARIANS KEEP ?—Vege-tables. 

A Precarious Livinc.—No Professional man lives so much from 
hand to mouth as a Dentist. -— 


We ALL HAVE ouR Hossies.—The philosophical world, being ra- 
ther addicted to the dreamy, has only just woke upto a knowleilge of 
of the agitation that has prevailed on the great Lock question. We un- 
derstand, however, that the subject will be thoroughly investigate/, 
and that the next number of the ‘** Philosopical Transactions” will con- 
tain a very profound treatise on the relative merits of the philosopiy 
of Lock and Hobbs. . 





TRIPLER HALL. 


HE PUBLIC are respectfully informed that Miss CATHARINE HAYEs will give 
her Third Concert in America, at TRIPLER HALL, on SATURDAY, Sept. 27, 155), 


when by particular request, the Programme of the tirst Concert will be repeated. 
PROGRAMME--PART I. 

Overture. 

Duet—"* Quando disanetinto”—Belisario.....ccccccsccoe-cocccee soveces:.eseesseee Donizetti 

Mr. AuGcustTus BRaHaM AND Herr Menc! 

Cavitina—* Ah mon fils”—Prophete...o....-sseocccse:+ cocccccoccssssece-eseeeMeyerbeer 
Miss CATHARINE Hayes. 

* The Blowers of the Forest”... ccscssessecvtcsevssdcoseccsescccccccced Au Old Scoteh Ballad 


Mr, A. BRAHAM. 


exertions of his troops insufficient to restrain them. The efforts made | BIR" BR BivaecO" oc ceccsnesevenistugetscesscsedeed- 0000s 60% $000000sccnscnaceee Battista 


by the colonists to defend their property have also been in a great 
‘measure unavailing. The wide tract of country between the Baviaans 


iS ' Herr MENGIS.. z 
Ballad—“ Why do I weep for thee” ........cc00 sos s ecccece « ecccccsecescessecees Wallace 
Miss CaTuarine Hayes. 


and Kat Rivers has been completely devastated ; the dwellings of the | PART IL. 


inhabitants have been burnt, and according to an estimate that has been 
formed, about 20,000 merino sheep, 3000 head of cattle, and 308 horses, 
swept away within the past six weeks. Several of the farmers have 
been killed in defending their homesteads ; and many, despairing of relief 
were withdrawing into the interior ofthe colony. Not a few, it is said, 
have determined to cross the northern boundary, and “trek,” or emi- 
grate, beyond the limits of the British dominion. 

The difficulties of the commander-in-chief have been much increas- 


to continue in the field after the expiration of their six months’ term of 
enlistment, which expired at the commencement of July. 

Under the head of advices received, we are told that the British 
resident, Major Warden, in interfering to check the quarrels among 
the native tribes, which were causing much bloodshed and devastation, 
has suffered a repulse, accompanied with great slaughter of bis native 
allies. The defeat was experienced by a detachment of Major War- 
den’s force while aiding the chief of the Barolongs, Maroko, in an at- 
tack upon his enemy, Molitsane. The latter was strongly posted ona 
mountain, near the mission station of Platberg. The assailing force, 
consisting of 35 Cape Mounted Riflemen, with about twice that number 
of mounted burghers, and 700 or 800 Barolongs, advanced in three 
divisions, two of which were suddenly surrounded by overwhelming 
numbers of enemies, including 500 mounted Korannas, and were 
obliged to fight their way back to theircamp. The Cape Corps and 
Boers accomplished their retreat without loss, but itis reported that more 
than a hundred of the Barolong warriors were slain. Major Warden on 
the following morning retired to his former camp, about twenty miles 


of natives, in order to resume offensive operations. He expected to be 
than 3,000 men; but all the regular troops at his disposal were about 
170 men, chietly of the 45th and Cape Corps. 

The accompanying private letter from an officer in command of one 
division of burghers, conveys a good idea of one of the many engage- 
ments :— 

** Bush River, Tambookieland, 14th April, 1851. 

** We arrived here on Saturday, and yesterday marched with about 
600 men against the enemy. We found him strongly posted in a high 
and rocky mountain, to the southward of Mackay’s Neck. The Kaffirs 
fought bravely from behind ledges of rock, from which we drove them 
in succession, whilst as fast as we drove them from one they took pos- 
session of another, till they were finally driven out completely. About 
thirteen of the enemy were killed ; some say thirty ; but it is impossible 
to tell the exact number. One of our people, a man of Read’s, was 
dangerously wounded by a thrust of an assagai, and one of the Fingoes 
slightly, but none were killed. Several of the deserters from the Cape 
Mounted Rifles were among the enemy, and fought right well—it is 
only a pity that they were not engaged in a better cause. This moun- 
tain, I Gove since ascertained, is 3,000 feet high ; that is, 8,000 feet 
above the levei of the sea. Fancy what the ascent must have been; I 
never was so fatigued in my life. But returning was even more diffi- 
cult. The descent was so precipitous that we were obliged to help 
each other down, and where the ground was smooth, to slide. We left 
the camp about dawn of day, and returned about eight o’clock in the 
evening, almost famished. To-day we move nearer to Mapassa, and 
probably will attack him in his stronghold to-morrow, having been 
joined by W. Shepstone with 450 Fingoes, which increases our force to 
1,250 men. The fight yesterday took place about six miles from the 
White Kie, which we crossed at the trader’s station.” 





PUNCH’S LATEST PLEASANTRIES. 
THINGS LEFT BEHIND IN THE Exuisirion.—The things left behind 


themselves, and we would, therefore, propose that the police may be 
permitted to open, for théir own benefit, this extraordinary cabinet of 
curiosities. The ladies, in particular, have shown a singular amount 
of forgetfulness; one, in her absence of mind, having left her petticoat 
in the building ; and another, having gone, not ieaving her bustle be- 
hind her in its usual place, but having actually allowed it to remain in 
the Crystal Palace. Parasols, victorines, cuffs, and children, have 





mate of the Sophia, a son of the ice master of the Erebus, accompan- 
ied Captain Stewart in the first journey, as an auxiliary, and after- 


been picked up in large numbers by the police ; and, indeed, there have 
been so many boys and girls found in the building, that there is some 


ed by the refusal of the most of the colonial volunteers of the ‘* Levies” | 


from Bloem Fontein, and was engaged, at the date of the latest ac- | 
counts (July 14), in endeavoring to assemble a large force, principally | 


able on the 20th of that month to move forward, with a force of more | 


in the Exhibition would really make a very curious little exhibition of appears to have stimulated to extraordinary exertions the gallan 


Overture. 

Swiss Soang—“The Hapry Switzer,” .. ccccccee bovesdseesss cocccsvsece 
| HERR MENGIS. 

“The Harp that once through Tara’s Halle” .....s00 secssece 
i Miss CATHARINE Hayes. 


Barcarole—* Sulla del poppa mis birk,” : La prigione d’ Ediaburgo)... ---+-.0++-.... Ric 
} he 5 flerr MeNGIs. 
(In consequence of the unavoidable absence of Madame Bertucca Maretzek in P 
; delpt © 
| “ Kathicen Mavourneen”’...cccccccassstibeneSsbeoce 6b0cccedcocetecces.... An h Ballad 





| 


Song—" In the old Chair”... .ccsccced saeemestoceccccccccceseccovcceccese -ooosebalfe 
Mr. A. BRAHAM. 
riunge "—Sommambula .......ceeeeceeeeecse ‘ 
Miss Caruarine Hayes, 


| Rondo Finsle—* Al: non 
Grande Finale Instrumentale 
A Grani Orcl.estra of more than FORTY PERFORMERS, the mos ted resident i 
New York has becu eugaged. It willbe conducted by 
MR. LAVENU AND MR. G. LODER 


The Grand Piano-Forte employed at this Concert wil! be from t manufactory of 
| J. Chickering. ° 
| Reserved Seats, price $2; Tickets 81. Tickets may be procured at J allie’s Music Stor 
| No. 300 Broadway; at Hall's Music Store, No. 229 Broadway, and at Tripler Hail. 

Doors open at 7; Concert commences at &, 








\ STOR PLACE OPERA HOUSE,—Ad:uission £0 Cents. -—NEW WONDERS 


| — Cominence ut 
{ PROFESSOR ANDERSON begs to thank the public of New Yors and its vicinity tur 
| their unprecedented support with which they have crowned his first appearance in Anieri 
| and in cousequence of a pre agreement by the Proprietor of Iripler riail for three nig! 
| per week for Miss CATHERINE HAYES’S CONCERT, and the Dir *ctors of her co 
1aving intimated the public would not be satistied wih three nights per week, Protess 
| Anderson has giveu up lis place to the 
FALK SWAN OF ERIN. > 
MAX MARETZEK has in the most hanisome mauner offered |i the use of the Oper? 
| House, which he has accepted, and begs moat respecifully to intorm t! ublic that he 
continue Lo give uis 
GRAND SOIREES MAGIQUE EVERY EVENING, 
| at this elegant Theatre, where the entertainment will be seen io one thousand per cen! 
greuter advantage. ? 
THIS EVENING, and EVERY EV#NING until farther notice, the Great Witen 
will appear in bis Mystic Lahoratory and perform all his AS PTONISHING WONDERS, 


which are universally adiniuted by the press of New York to HAVE NO PARALLEL IN 
THE WORLD. ; 
The average attendance at Tripler Ha'l during the past five weeks bas been 2,400 perso 


and us the Opera-House will not accommodate more than lialf the! n amber, and all the xf em 
below being numbered. pluces may be secured on application at the office from 1) A. M. 
$ P.M. An early application is desirous. Asior-place Upers-House. Admission to 4 


parts, 0 cents. 
A Grand Day Performance next SATURDAY, at 2 P. M. 





— | 





= - oo : 
BintH —At No. 24 West 23d Street, on the 23d Sept. instant, tie Lady of G. Hamme 
of a Son. 


y 


Hurtt, Esquire, 
a 





ta il) 5-4 
a 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 11) |- 





CHE ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY,SEPTEMBER 27. 1851 


— 





The Liverpool mail steamer of the 13th inst. has brought intelligence 
that certain traces have been discovered of the spot on which Sir or" 
Franklin's expedition passed a portion at least of the winter of 1640-°. 
The exact date indeed, April, 1846, was recorded on that touching me- 
morial, a grave-post, leaving the startled discoverers uninformed whie- 
ther those who lay buried fell victims to the rigour of the Aretic - 
mate, or perished by any of the ordinary chances of humanity. - 
by men accustomed to look death fearlessly in the face. the dreary T° 
cord, in the absence of any other document, was 5 riled as a boon.— 


: : : ; le * this fact 
Something like a track was hit upon, and the knowledge of this om 


. a sigs ia } 1 men- 
cers and men engaged in search for the living or deal. We shoulc ; 


tion that the full particulars of these events was ¢ irried to E Ss 
by Captain Penny, who has arrived home with the Lady Franklin oad 
der his command, and her consort, the Svphia, presumed to be at F 
hand. The despatches from Capt. Penny, and those from Capt. vag is 
the Resolute, are so voluminous that we cannot republish Reeling 
day, and so full of interest that we cannot make up our minds to abr" 
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them. What is omitted now will therefore appear next week ; and above 
will be found the clear and simple statement of Capt Penny. The sum 
of the whole is, that the search to the Southward and Westward of Wel- 
Jington Strait has been abandoned as hopeless, after « fruitless but 
thorough exploration in all directions, made by detached parties in 
sledges during the spring months of the past and present years. The 
narratives of these various excursions exhibit rare instances of zeal 
and endurance, and might be extended to a volume. The extreme, 
Western longitude reached was 114° 20’—the lowest Southern point | 
was 72° 18’—Capt. Austin, on the 12th ult., (it seems but a few days | 
ago!) was proceeding up Barrow’s Strait, intending to explore Jones's | 
Sound; but it is doubtful whether further news from him will be re- | 
ceived during the present season. The oppressive fact remains that 

we are still five years and a half without news of the whereabouts of | 
Sir John Franklin and his associates; but we confess we are far from | 
being without hope.—The United States Exploring Expedition, under | 
the command of Lieutenant be Haven, has been in frequent communi- | 
cation with the British vessels, and the most perfect harmony of feeling | 
is represented as existing amongst all engaged. 








There is a stand-still in English politics, common enough at this, 
period of the year.—The journals are full of comments on the Cuban- 
invasion, which is happily now a terminated affair; but it would be | 
unprofitable to quote the opinions of different parties, as to the course | 
which might be adopted under certain circumstances not likely to! 
occur. The Spanish Minister in London has felt himself called upon | 
to deny officially in a letter to the J'imes, that the bodies of the men 
executed at Havannah were mutilated or desecrated by the mob, and | 
has given @ history of the whole affair, down to their capture and exe- 
cution. How the working of public opinion and the influence of the | 
press are marked by this slight occurrence !—It does not seem to be yet 
known how the Government will treat the insults received from the | 
Irish Roman Catholic clergy ; but no steps have yet been taken tow- | 
ards prosecuting the flagrant breakers of the law, which it occupied | 
the Legislature nearly the whole cf a session to enact. It should at 
the same time be observed, that the Roman Catholic Defence Associa- | 
tion has taken no further aggressive measures. Perhaps the members | 
consider that, having thrown down the gauntlet, it becomes the Min- | 
istry to take it up.—A frightful accident on the Buckinghamshire | 
Railway, by which six lives were ‘ust, las renewed public excitement 
as to the increased insecurity of this mode of travel. The multiplica- 
tion of connecting links, and the difficulty of enforcing regularity on | 
all branches, undoubtedly are difficulties in the way of complete secu- | 
rity. But, both at home and abroad, we have great faith in heavy | 
pecuniary damages levied on Companies running dangerous risks, and 








tyrannical influence of His Honour, have felt it their painful but necessary daty, 
to acquaint Her Most Gracious Majesty with our opp and degraded con- 
dition; which it is impossible to make known through our only press, which is 
closed against the expression of the public opinion of this Colony. — : 

2. His Honour President Forth bas given encoaragement to the introduction of 
Convicts imo these Islands, who are now beggars in out streets and inmates of our 
Poor-house. 

3. Either from a principle of economy or avarice, His Honour has been con- 


ence of a great and friendly nation, that I, too, had the honour, im 
virtue of my official position, to represent a country, vast in extent, 
fertile in resources, and richer still in the possession of a rising, an 
active, and an intelligent and noble hearted people. 

For nearly five years, at the command of our beloved Queen, I bave 
filled this position among you—discharging its duties, often imperfeet- 
ly, never carelessly or with indifference. We are all of us aware that 
stantly in the habit of employing felons from our jail as servants at Government | the period is rapidly approaching when I may expect to be require’ by 
House, but on a recent occasion, he has outraged common decency by taking tron.) the same gracious authority to resign into other and I trust worthier 
his prison a man just reeking from the warder of his fellow man, and employing | hands, the bigh office of Governor General with the heavy burden of 








| the Honourable Wm. Hamilton in the first instance voting for it—in the second 


| Science—and in the third, it was decided by His Honour’s most urgent persuasion, 


vacancy in the Council occasioned by the resignation of the Hon. H. E. Cartwrigit, 
one of the elected members—conseyuently the Constituency of this Colony have 
not been fairly represented. bedi 

7. His Honour seems to act on the principle that his own will is law, and totally 
disregards bis instructions and the rules and observances which are pursued in 
other legislative Assemblies. 

8. Ou a recent oceasion a committee of the Council, composed of the Honour- 
ables C. J. Stamers, J. Misick, and A.G. Wvyons, in their re on the estimates, 
rejected an increase of £100 to the salary of the Honourable Jadge Duncombe. 
Notwithstanding this, during the same session His Honour again introduces this 
measure thrice before the Council, by whom it was thrice lost, only the Judge and 


instance, only the two members just mentioned and the Honourable D. T. Smith, | 
who had the choice either to resign his office of Treasurer or vote against his con: | 


dictation and coercion, : ; 
: 9. The report of this Committee referred to was not allowed to be published by 
dis Honour, ive ; 

10. Tn the same speech of the 9th April, His Honour attempts to vilify some of 
the inhabitants of this Colony, but enough is known of His Honour s character 
here, and expressed in the accompanying petition to throw discredit on His Hon- 
our s unwarranted accusations and assertions. ; F é 

11. The original petition to Her Majesty, of which the enclosed is a copy will 
be forwarded by His Honour President Forth. 

We have the honvur to be, kc, 
Geo. Gipus; = H. Lockwarp, Jr, 
J. R. TALBOT, W.K. Rycrort. 

The general unpopularity of President Forth appears to result from 
the combined operation of injurious actions and offensive manners. 
Either may be borne singly; together they are intolerable. But let 
us look a little closer, and in the spirit of sincerest sympathy with the 
oppressed, endeavour to point out their weak and strong points. The 
second paragraph touches on the Convict question—a sad and difficult 
one. But are the “ convicts,” whose introduction is encouraged, ticket- 


of-leave men, or men whose sentences have expired, and who wear the 


Signed 


in severe punishment inflicted on rash or careless engineers.—As the | semblance of coming to Turks Islands of their own free will? The latter 
time for closing the Great Exhibition draws on, the attendance in- | portion of No. 3 is obscure. Was the man acquitted altogether, or was 
creases, frequently numbering more than 55,000 persons daily.—The | he convicted of justifiable homicide? These points may be doubtful ; 
reputed conversion of the Duke of Norfolk to Protestantism is confirm. | but the fifth and sixth charges are grave and tangible, susceptible of 
ed.—The singular case of the merchant vessel Levenside, bound to St. | proof or denial; and we cannot help believing that there is a con- 
Helena, and from the command of which the Master was violently | nection between them, not obvious at the first glance. For, can it be 
ousted by Capt. Vesey of the Royal Artillery, has been adjadicated. | possible, that fees are exacted without the warrant of law or ordinance ? 


Capt. Campbell, the shipmaster, has recovered two hundred pounds 

damages from the military officer.—Later news from the Cape of Good | 
Hope does not tend to satisfy one’s anxieties on the subject of the long- | 
protracted warfare. Anabstract will be found above.—From Bathurst, 
N.S. W. letters of a few days later date have been received. They 
confirm previous accounts of the gold fever; but without affording | 
definite means of speculating on its probable result. 





The complex state of political affairs in France offers no prospect of 
speedy settlement ; for not only is the public mind agitated as to who | 
shall sway the rod of Empire or who shall be the mouth-piece of the 
popular will—the very form of government is considered an open ques- 
tion. The news of the weck amounts to nothing at all as regards the 
future, and only adds another instance to the thousands already pro- 
mulgated of the despotism of Republican government. The Prefect of | 
Police has suddenly called upon all foreigners resident in Paris, to ap- 
pear at his head-quarters and take out a permission to remain. The 
penalty for non-compliance within a week is expulsion from French 
territory. It is not believed that the thousands of our countrymen re- 
sident in the Capital will pay the smallest attention to this edict ; and | 
English gold is so well appreciated by the Parisians, that there is small | 
fear of their being forcibly drammed out. The decree is supposed to be | 
fulminated against certain Polish and German malcontents, who keep | 
alive a disaffected spirit, but continue to evade the meshes of the law | 
as it stands. 

Whether the Prince de Joinville will be a candidate for the Presi- | 
dential office appears still to be doubtful. In the meantime, we advise | 
readers to notice above one of the most curious specimens of malice, | 
pettiness, falsehood, uncharitableness, and unmanliness, which it ever | 
was our lot to encounter, even in the redoubted columns of the Tunvs. | 
It isa leading article on behalf of Louis Napoleon, though his name | 
and all allusion to him are carefully excluded. The gratuitous as: | 
suuptions, illogical conclusions, and contradictions of its own line of | 
argument, would be sufficiently amusing, were not an honest mind scan- | 
dalised to find the journal, that can sometimes soar so high, descend- | 
ing on this occasion so low. Weare no special admirers of the Prince 
de Joinville. nor do we care one iota whether he ever emerge again 
from obscurity ; but we protest against the leading journal of Europe 
holding up to undeserved contempt two such women as the ex-Queen of | 
France and the Duchess of Orleans. 


Scarcely. It seems more probable that the matter is regulated by a 
Council purposely kept incomplete ; and if this surmise be correct, the 
abuse is a flagrant one. 

But after all, this petitioning the Queen and the Keeper of her Ma- 
jesty’s Colonial conscience offers a poor chance of obtaining redress.— 
The complaint will of course go home accompanied by the comments 
and explanations of the party against whom it is made; nor is it in the 
nature of things that a statement of this sort shouid receive a cordial 


him in his domestic service. ‘ trated fr ; ! responsibility and care which attaches to it. Itis fitting therefore that 
onehelue » ae aus & Tape 7 por Oe teed ee rom ENC | we should now speak to each other frankly and without reserve. Let 
4. His mee A ‘epooeh ou the Oth Apel toa. be . A opening of the present | me assure ya then, that the severance of the formal tie which binds 
| session is calculated, if not intended, to deceive Her Majesty's Government, in | US together will not canse my earnest desire for your welfare and ad- 
which His Honour congratulates the Counci! on the financial prosperity of the | Vancement to abate. The extinction of an official relationship cannot 
Colony avd ona large surplus revenue. and at a time too when it was well known quench the conviction which [ have so long cherished, and by which I 
to some, if not all the members of the Council, that the Treasury was empty and | have been supported through many trials, that a brilliant future isim 
borrowing trom the Crown Funds. : _. | store for British North America; or diminish the interest with which 
5. Pees to a large extent are still illegally charged on vessels arriving at this | | shal) watch every event which tends to the fulfilment of this expecta- 
Port, which are shared between the President and Colonial and a cee shen. 
eta wicca only be elected tot siowing te Babe OWiees wo clear | "8h os cate me to aanure you, that when I leave you—be it 
6. The whole of the present session has been carried on withont filling up the | 800ner or iater-I shall carry away with me no recollections of my sojourn 


among you, —_ such as are of a pleasing character. I shall remem- 
ber—and remember with gratitude—the cordial reception which I met 
with at Montreal when | came a stranger among you, bearing with me 
for my sole recommendation, the Commission of our Sovereign. I shall 
remember those early months of my residence here, when [ learnt im 
this beautiful neighbourho«d, to yoy the charms of a bright Ca- 
nadian winter day, and to tase delight in the cheerful music of your 
sleigh bells. I shall remember one glorious afternoon—an afternoon 
in April—when, looking down from the hill at Monklands, on my re- 
turn from transactivg usiness in your city, I beheld that vast plain 
stretching out before me, which I had always seen clothed in the white 
garb of Winter, had assumed on a sudden. and, ag if by enchantment, 
the livery of Spring ; while your noble St. Lawrence, bursting through 
his icy fetters, had begun to sparkle in the sunshine, and to murmur 
his vernal hymn of thanksgiving to the Bounteous (liver of light and 
heat. I shall remember my visits to your Mechanics’ Institutes an@ 
Mercantile Library Associations, and the kind attention with whichthe 
advice which I tendered to your young men and citizens was received 
by them. I shall remember the undaunted courage with which the 
merchants of this city, while suffering under the pressure of a commer- 
cial crisis of almost unparalleled severity, urged forward that great 
work, which was the first step towards placing Canada in her p 
position, in this age of Railway progress. I shall remember the ener- 
gy and patriotism which gathered industry, from all parts of the Pro- 
vince, for the World’s Fair, and which has been the means of render- 
ing this magnificent conception of the [llustrious Consort of our beiov- 
ed Queen more serviceable to Canada than it has, perhaps, proved to 
any other of the countless communities which have been represented 
there. And I shall forget—but no—what I might have had to forget is 
forgotten already ; and therefore, I cannot tell you what I shall forget. 


It should be added that Lord Elgin presented the Mayor on this in- 
teresting occasion with a valuable gold chain or collar, adorned with 
appropriate emblems. 


St. Johns, N. B. has had its gala day, on occasion of the opening of 
a grand Agricultural, Floral and Industrial Exhibition, opened by Sir 
Edmund and Lady Head, on the 9th inst. Friendly strife and competi- 
tion are working wonders, and thank God, the British North American 
Provinces are waking up, and boldly entering the lists! 

On Monday evening last, the Managers of the American Art- Union 
courteously invited a large assemblage of guests to pass a pleasant 
evening at their galleries in Broadway, in viewing the late additions 
to the pictorial exhibition, and in stirring up each other’s interest im 
the Fine Arts, by a little good fellowship and speechifying. We were 
truly sorry to miss the occasion.—The proceedings of the evening were 
conducted by Mr. Cozzens, the President of the Association. Amongst 
the guests was Mr. Leutze, recently arrived from Dusseldorf, and for 
whose great picture the public are anxiously looking; Mr. Conrad, 





welcome in Downing street. We would, therefore, counsel the ag- 
grieved to address the House of Lords, or the House cf Commons, on the 
subject—to deal as little as possible with vague allegations—to demon- 


| strate clearly wherein the President bas violated either the laws or the 
| customs of the colony-—and above all things, to accompany their signa- 
| tures with proof that the signers really do constitute a large majority 


of the inhabitants. It is easy to classify the population, and to prove 
in how great a degree the real feeling of a settlement is embodied in a 
petition. Without some such preparatory step, a sneering allusion to 
‘© private malice” from Earl Grey in one House, or from Mr. Hawes in 
the other, would ensure failure; for we confess with reluctance that 
our Legislators as a body are not remarkably w«ll versed in Colonial 
history, nor deeply interested in Colonial matters, although their sense 
of justice may always be acted on, when they are put clearly in pos- 
session of facts. Weshould further advise that the presentation be en- 
trusted to the Earl of Derby or Mr. Disraeli, either of whom can com- 
mand attention. This advice might have been given privately; but 
there is no reason why his Honour President Forth should not be made 
aware that his conduct is considered, beyond the pale of his own con- 
troul, as tyranical and offensive, and that efforts will be made to rid 
Turks Islands of his presence. 


Secretary at War; Judge Campbell; Dr. Griswold; the Rev. Mr. Qs- 
good ; Mr. Thompson of the Southern Literary Messenger, Mr. Raymomad 
of the Daily Times, Mr. Dana of the Tribune ; and Mr. Parke Godwin. 
of the Evening Post. We shall erelong pay our respec.s to the pictares. 
although unfortunately prevented doing so to the company. 





The Cuban affair being ended, we cannot gather up all the odds and 
ends pertaining to the pirticipants and the victims) Many versions of 
the attendant circumstances have appeared in print, but none throwing 
any new or special light upon the theme. The uawounded prisoners, 
numbering about 140, have sailed for Spain in a merchant ship, es- 
corted by a frigate and a war steamer. 

Having, in connection with Turks Islands, had occasion to-day to 
hold up a British public officer to contempt, we have all the more 
pleasure in noticing the very different conduct of others of our country- 
men, ina locality not far distant from the Bahamas. The above-men- 
tioned prisoners at Havannah, received and have most gratefully 
acknowl-dged a series of generous and kindly attentions from Mr-. 
Crawford the British Consul General, and his Secretary Mr. Sidney 
Smith. 





GLEANINGS. 





We repeat what we have more than once had occasion to say in pa- 
ralle! cases—that it goes sadly against the grain with us to hold up to 
condemnation a representative of the British Crown. But there can 
be no shirking, when right and wrong are palpably concerned. 





| Visits from several Canadian friends passing through New York on 
| their return home from the great Boston festival, have fully satisfied 
|us of the distinguished part played therein by the Earl of Elgin. 
| The warm welcome extended to his Lordship and his distinguished suite 

was gracefully repaid; and we are right glad to note our belief that 


|} entertainers and guests were mutually gratified by the exchange of 





On the 6th of April, and again on the 13th of July, last year, we 
thought it requisite to call attention to certain grievances under which 
the inhabitants of Turks Islands were represented as labouring. We 
regret to learn by a recent arrival that, so far from any amelioration 
having taken place in the conduct of public affairs, matters have gone 
on from bad to worse, and the Colonists in that small settlement have 
been compelled, in self-defence, to petition the Queen for the removal 
of the President whom her Majesty has been pleased to set over them. 

A copy of the petition has been forwarded to us, together with a copy 
of a similar document addressed to Earl Grey, with a request that we 
Would give them place in our columns. But we cannot insert both. 
They would occupy too much room; the more so, as one is to a en- 
siderable extent a repetition of the other. And herein we cannot but 
Tegret that our good friends, the petitioners, did not draw an obvious 
line of distinction between them, generalising in the address to the 
Queen and particularising ia that to Earl Grey, dwelling in the former 
on the injury done by President Forth to the moral and social welfare 
of the Colony, and confining the latter to specific charges of unjust or 
illegal conduct. We must, however, take them as we find them. The 
More important runs thus. We have numbered the paragraphs for 
Convenient reference. 


: Turk’s Islands, 15th August. 1851. 
The Right Honourabie Karl Grey, H.M. Secretary of State for the Colonins. 











y Lord,—We the undersigned beg most respectfully to acquaint your Lord- 
at In consequence of the genera! discontent which prevails in this sniall 
occasioned by the deplorable misgovernment of His Honour President 
all the residents of these Islands who are directly or indirectly under the 


1, 
ship th 
colony, 


Forth, 





civilities. Lord Elgin’s speech at the great banquet on Boston Common 
is deservedly commended on all hands, as a most happy effort of a mas- 
ter in this branch of elocution. As for estimating the number of 
Canadians present, we dare not attempt it. They were certainly told 
off by thousands; and what is most wonderful of all, a host of Lower 
Canada Frenchmen was comprised in the muster. Let us fain hope that 
the spectacle quickened their pulses. 

To these gratifying fucts we add the agreeable information that a 
fitting veil has heen thrown over the past, and that on Monday last the 
good city of Montreal did itself the highest honour in publiciy pre- 
senting, throvgh its Municipal authorities, an address of congratula- 
tion to Lord Elgin on his return from the Boston festival. The 
following piragrephs from his Lordship’s reply were never surpassed, 
in beauty, in aptness, and in lofty tone :— 


I accept this Address from you, however, gentlemen, less as a mark 
of personal regard than as an emphatic declaration on your part of 
your loyal consideration for the office and position of the representative 
of your Sovereign ; I value it the more highly on this account| be- 


lieve that a proper respect for that office is one of the main pillars on | 


which the fabric of social order, in the preservation of which you, as 
members and representatives of a commercial community, have the 


deepest interest, 1s supported; and 1 need not remind you that the | de Metternich is so unwell as not to be able to leave hig room. 
| constitution of your country has wisely provided means by which yon | state causes some uneasiness, particularly when it is remembered tha: 
are enabled to bring the course of Government into harmony with the | he is now in his 79th year. — 


feelings of the people, without violating that respect. 


We understand that a matrimonial allience is arranged, and will 
very shortly take place, between the Marquis of Chandos, M.P., only 
| son of the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, and Miss Harvey, only 
| daughter of Robert Harvey, Esq. of Langley Park. The ceremony, we 
believe, will take place in Scotland. Sir R. Kane, Professor Sullivan, 
and Professor Murphy have been requested by the Lord Lieutenant 
(Ireland) and departments of the Woods and Forests, to proceed to the 
works of Mr. Dargan, at Kildinan, near Cork, for the purpose of mak- 
ing # report upon the whole of the process connected with preparing 
flax including the invention of the Chevalier Clausen ——An agent of 
the French Government is now said to be in Madrid, charged with the 
mission of laying down the basis of a treaty between France and Spain 
for the suppression of literary piracy. His overtures have been very 
favourably recrived by the Spanish Cabinet Madame Celeste is eer - 
tainly coming liere to perform.—The Admiralty have advertised for 
teuders for a monthly mail line of screw steamers to and from Eng)a: 
from the west coast of Africa. The parts to be touched at are a 
Bathurst. Sierra Leone, Monrovia, (Liberia), Cape Coast Castle, Acara, 
Whypah Badagry, Lagos, Bonny, Old Calabar, Cameroons, and Fernan- 
do Po. The woole range of the slave coast will thus be included ; and 
it is understood that the object of the line, which, in the first insts nee, 
ofcourse will carry scarcely any passengers or letters, is to promote 
the extinction of that traffic, not only by cultivating commerce with the 
natives, but by the rapid and regular information it will convey from 
point to point On Saturday, at the St. Alban’s Hotel, Charles-st_, 
Haymarket, the gentlemen of the Orchestra of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
assembled, with their leader, M. Tolbecque, to present te Mr. Balfe, 
the musical director and conductor, a handsome silver salver, weigh- 
ing about eighty ounces, of the value of £40 from the house of Storr 
|& Mortimer. On the testimonial was inscribed, ** To the celebrated 
} ani popular composer, Michael William Balle, E-q , by the gentlemen 
| of his orchestra of the present remarkable season of Her Majesty’s 
| Theatre, 1851” The [Russian schooner yacht Rogneda, 166 toms, 
with Prince Nicolos Labanoff on board, bound trom Ss. Petersby > on 
'0n atrip to the ports in South America, is refitting at Portsmouth for 
| the voyage ——Mr. Bann, the new lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, is 

actively engugel in preparing for his campaign, whieh will begin ai 
| Christmas: one of the earliest novelties will be a new opera by Mr. 
! Balfe Intelligence from Johannisberg announces that the Prince 


His 




















‘3 ——A theatrical commission, nominated 
seme time ago by the King of Liolland, to inquire into the state of the 


You are pleased to express satisfaction with the manner in which | theatrical art in that country, has presented a report to his Majesty. 


Canada was represented by me, on a late interesting occasion. 


You | recommending that for the future the theatres shall not be considered 


express that satisfaction in terms far too flattering to me personally. private commercial speculations: that to each one a competent director, 
But most assuredly I did not forget, when I found myself in the pres- ! with a fixed salary shall be »ppointed ; that care shall be taken im the 
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choice of pieces ; that authors shall be duly encouraged ; that perform- 
ers shall be fairly rewarded ; that losses shall be borne by the State ; 
that the prices of admission shall be such as to suit every purse; and 
soon. The King, who takes peculiar interest in theatrical matters, 
is, it is said, disposed to agree to all this. Whata pity that we have 
me such King here!—-Mr. N. Gould, well known to many of our Cana- 
dian readers bas been taking active steps to induce the Government to 
aeing home Cieopatra’s Needle from Alexandria. The subject has been 

discussed.——From Sydenham we learn that the Rev. Dr. Lang 
had been convicted of libelling Mr. Jeely, one of the nominee mem- 
bers of Legislative Council, and sentenced to be imprisoned in her Ma- 
jesty’s gaol in Parmatta for the term of four calendar months ; to pay 
wo her Majesty the sum of one hundred pounds, and be farther impris- 
ened till that sum shall have been paid.——The railway from St. 
Petersburg to Moscow was opened by the Emperor in person on the 31st 
‘wlt.——lIt is said that Lord Brougham is to receive an earldom, as a 
reward for his long labours as a law reformer. The screw steamship 
Glasgow, during 4 trial trip the 12th instant, steamed twelve and three 
quarter miles per hour, thus proving herself the fastest sea-goin, 
screw yet built.——A column nearly sixty feet high las been erected 
at Leswalt, to the memory of the late Sir Andrew Agnew.——Dr. 
Achilli has intimated at one ofthe meetings of the Evangelical Alli- 
vance, that he intends to prosecute Dr. Newman for libel at the com- 
mencement of the next term.——Count Doudini, who is at the head of 
the police in Rome has narrowly escaped assassination. He was struck 
with a dagger lately in the open strect, ard his assailant escaped— 
From the Port Cope Watchman we learn that the foundation stone of 
the Town Hall of Port Hope was laid on the 9th instant, with masonic 

rs ——As Viscount Btrathallan was showing his son, the Master 
-of Strathallan, a newly erected steam thrashing-mill, he was caught 
bby the sleeve, and his arm was so severely crushed that it had to be 
amputated above the elbow.—— Some sensation was created in the 
Glasgow the tre lust week by a young lady who bore s»me resemblance 
to the Queen, being mistaken for Her Majesty. The illusion was not 
dispelled until the close of the performances, when a gentleman, not 
Prince Albert, was sean to tie a white boa round ber meck as she rose 
to départ.——A carrior pigeon which was let fly at Sarragossa at half- 
past four o’clock in the morning of the 28th July last, arrived at Liege, 
im Belgium, the following day at six in the evening. Twenty-three 
other pigions were let fly at the same time, arrived in a short time 
after, and ninety-three others stopped on the road. 

Tae Prorecrionists LOOKING A-HeEAD.—Duncan Dunbar, Esq., the 
extensive London shipowner, and a leading Protectionist, is spoken of 
as likely to come forward at the next election as a candidate for the 
representation of the borough of Sunderland.——The Protectionists of 
Brecon and its neighbourhood are striving to induce Sir Charles Mor- 
gan, Bart., to come forward at the next general election to contest the 
representation of the borough with Lloyd Vaughan Watkins, Esq., who 
hes for some years past been the _— member.——As Mr. Philip 
Saltmarshe has declined to come forward, a requisition has been sent 
from the Conservative —_ of East Yorkshire to Mr. Christopher Eger- 
ton, son of Mr. Wilbraham Egerton, of Tatton Park, Cheshire, inviting 
hima to become a candidate for the representation of the East Riding of 
York. 








Tee Rumour conrinmev.—TheChurch of St. Nicholas, at Arundel, 
always attractive in its antiquarian associations, has just derived ad- 
ditional interest from being the /ocus in quo the Duke of Norfolk, 
“« kaving left the communion of the Church of Rome, the hereditary 
faith of the noble house of Howard, became a member of the Church 
ot England.” Ou Sunday week, the Duke and Duchess of Norfolk 
and Lady Adeliza Howard, the Earl of Ellesmere and Lord Brack- 
ley. attended the morning service at St. Nicholas; and on Sunday last 
the Duke and Duchess of Norfolk and the Lady Adeliza Howard after 
attending divine service, received the sacrament. The Rev. G. A. 
Frederick Hart, one of the Chaplain in Urdinary tothe Queen, preached 
the sermon on both occasions. 

UNRIVALLED PrepestTRIAN FEAT.—Manks, the pedestrian, who un- 
dertook to walk 1000 quarter miles in 1000 quarter hours, 1000 half 
mites in 1000 half hours, and 1000 miles in 1000 hours, without inter. 
mission, on the Barrack Tavern ground, Sheflield—a feat never before 
attempted—finished his great undertaking on Thursday the 4th inst. 

THe Late J. Fennimore Cooren.—A meeting of literary men was 
hheld in the Library of the City Hall on Thursday, to take measures to 
show a proper respect to the memory of the late J. Fennimore Cooper. 
Washington Irving was called to the chair, and Messrs. Fitzgseene 
Fialleck and Rufus Griswold acted as Secretaries. “After some little 
discussion, the subject was referred to a special committee, consisting 
of Judge Duer, Fiitzgreene Halleck, Richard Kimball, Hon. George 
Bencroft, Dr. Francis, Mr. G. A. Blunt, Washington Irving and Rufus 
Griswold. The meeting then adjourned.-—Mirror. 





Tue Manvuracture or Peat.-—The Great Peat Working Compa- 
ny of Ireland has commenced vigorous operations at Cahirciveen, near 
Walencia barbour, and has been for several weeks affording employment 
te from 400 to 600 of the peasantry of that district. They have now 
ready for conversion into fuel and charcoal 36,000 tons of peat ; their 
works, for which the machinery is now ready, are in course of erection, 
and will be in operation within three months. 





Appyotutwe wits. 


Mr. James Hudson, now her Majesty's Minister at Rio Janeiro, is appointed 
ker Majesty's Minister at Florence. Mr. Henry Southern, now Minister at 
Buenos Ayres, is to su Mr. Hudson ac Rio de Janeiro. Captain the Hon. 
Robert Gore, R.N., now Chargé d' Affaires at Monte Video. is appointed in the 
same capacity at Buenos Ayres. The Hon. Frederick Bruce, now Chargé 
d’ Affaires in the Republic of Bolivia, is to succeed Captain Gore at Monte Video 
—John Joseph Esdaile, Kisq., to be Provost Marshal for the Isiand of Nevis. 


Ar wp. 


Wak OrFice, Sept. 9.—17th Regt of Light Drags; Cor G Ross to be Adj, v 
H St George, who resigns the Adjicy only. Sth Regt of Ft; Lt A E Ross to be 
Adj, v Carter, who resigns the Adjtcy ouly. 7th Ft; Capt R F L Jenner, from 
4ist Ft, to be Capt, v Stuart, who ex. 31st Ft; Gent Cedet T E Swettenham, 
from RI Mil Coll, to be Ens, v Benison, app to 64th Ft. 34th Ft; & P CL Mathew, 
gent, to be Ens, by pur, v O'Ryan, who ret. 4ist Ft; Capt R Stuart, from 7th Ft, 
w be Capt, v Jenner, whoex. 424d Ft; Lt T H Cockburn to be Capt without pur, 
w Gordon, dec; Ens W L Macnish to be Lt, v Cockburn; Gent Cadet JCR 
Grove, from Ri Mil Coll, to be Ens, v Macnish. 55th Ft, Lt R Grigg, from 2d 
W I Regt, to be Lt, without pur, v Fairtlough, pro to an unatt company. 63d Ft; 
Eas J J Cockburn to be Lt, by pur, v Evans, protoan unatt company. 64th Fr; 
Lt R Mockler to be Capt, without pur, v James, dec ; Ens S de Courcy O'Grady 
we be Lt, v Mockler; Ens A Benison, from 31st Ft, to be Ens, v O'Grady. 87th 
Fe; Firat Lt R Gibsou to be Adj, v Maunsell, who resigns the Adjtcy only. 9 
W I Rest; Brev Maj S J Hill to be Maj, without pur. Gold Coast Corps; Maj 
SJ Hill, of the 24 W I Regt, to be Maj, ex officio, so long as he may remain Gov- 
ecnor of the Gold Coast. To be Capts, without pur; Lts W Mayne. from 22d Ft; 
H Bird, from Geylon Regt; John M‘Court, from 2d W I Regt To be Easigns, 
without pur; Serg-Majors A Thompson, from 1st W I Regt; J Brownell, from St 





Helena Regt. To be Assist Surg; J Davys, gent. 
Hospital Sia — To be Assist-Surgeons to the Forces; T W Barrow, from 19th 
Ft; J R Flennell, from 79th Ft; G W Peake, from 1st Ft; L Mackenzie. 


Unattached.—Lt W H Fairtlough, from 55th Ft, to be Capt, without pur; Li H ! 
| overture, while another part of the orchestra is employed, a first violin turns 


H Evans, from 634 Ft, to be Capt, by pur. : 
Memorandum.—Capt R Hayne, on half pay of the RI Staff Corps. tas heen 
allowed to retire from the service by the sale of his commission, he being about to 
-become a settler in New Brunswick. 
Capt Hare, 56th Fi, bas been appointed Fort-Adjutant at Beudarm, vice Lieut. 
Austin; Capt WV Pym Yoang, 65tb, to be Private Secreiary to the Captain-General 
and Commarder in-Chief ia South Australia. 


Navy. 

ArpoiNTMENTS.—Commodore of the First Class Michael Seymour (Captain of 
1826), Superintendent at Sheerness Dockyard, and carrying his flag on the Mon- 
@rch. 84. guardship of ordinary at that port, to be Superintendent at Devonport 
Dockyard, vice Adiniral Lord Juin Hay, deceased. Commodore Seymour will 
heist bis broad pendant on the St. George, 120, guariship of ordinary at Devon. 
port.—Comr Edward P B Von Donop, Admiralty mail agent in the screw- packets 
we ene Cape of Good Hope, v Meilersh, to command the Ratt/er, screw sloop.— 
Lieutenants J G Goodenough to the Cexfaur flag steain frigate for Brazils, v 
Pasley. to be appointed Flag Lieutenant at Portsmouth; A B edgkinson to the 
Excellent, v C DB Kennedy to the Calypso, 18, for Cape ; T N Underwood to 
the Dido, 18, Chatham; R Dawkins to Modeste, 14, Sheerness ; G A Piicock to 
Rattler screw-sloop, Woolwich; J W Dorville and T L Gauseen to Rodney ; 
35 N T Saalez to Bellerophon. Surgeons—T S Wells to Modeste; F B Pritchard 
ofthe Swift,6, in the Pacific, to the Rattler : 

RerTiRED ADMIRALS.—There seems a positive rage for killing off this estim. 
able body of men. Within the last week we have had two instances in which 
living men have been declared dead, to the great detriment of their charecter for 





longevity. We have now to add retired Rear-Admiral Lennock to the list of 
Dead-alive. A long, and doubtless a true record of his services appeared in an 
evening paper of Saturday last, but the main fact, the apropos of the whole tale, 
was wanting—the desiderated death had not taken place. The admiral is alive 
and well, and hopes not to furnish ion for a d paragraph this 10 years 
at least.— T'imes, 8th inst. 

A letter from the Mediterranean Squadron at Sea, Aug. 26, says, “ We sailed 
from Malta on the morning of the 23d ult, and arrived at Favignana-bay on the 
4th inst., where the Firebrand steam frigate, Captain Codd, left us, taking Captain 
Wise, of the Queen, 116, flag of Admiral Sir W. Parker, G.C.B., to proceed to 
England on leave for the benefit of his health. He would proceed home in the 
packet which left Malta on the 12th.” 


Ovituary. 


In Bury-street, St. James's, after a long illness, William Busfeild, Esq., M.P. 
of Upwood, Yorkshire, in the 79th year of his age.—Suddenly, William Milligan. 
Esq., M.D., late surgeon of the 6th (Enniskillen) Dragoons, and formerly of the 
75th.—At Rosebank, Donaghadee, Samuel Leslie, Esq , Kear-Admiral.—Aged 43, 
the Rev. Herbert Charles Marsh, M.A., rectur of Barnack and canon of Peter- 
borough.—At his residence. at Wiesbaden, Colonel J. Dickson, K.T.C., aged 64. 
—At Dieppe, Sir Thomas Pelham Hayes, Bart.—At Reading, R. F. Jameson, 
Esq, late H.M. Commissioner of Arbitration at the Havannah.— At Tan-y-Bwich, 
North Wales, William Thomson, Esq., late of the Scots Fusilier Guards.—At 
Ashley-park, Walton-upon-Thames, Sir Henry Fletcher, Baronet, in his 44th 
year.—At Bytown, C. W., the Hon. Mrs. Dynely, wife of Col. Dyaely, C.B., and 
sister of Lord Ellenborough —Ok. the 4th ult, W. Willshire, Esq, H.B.M. Con- 
sul at Adrianople, and formerly of Mogador, Barbary.—Capt. Odynell Campbell, 
of the 72nd Highlanders.—Lorence Oken, Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Zurich, and the author of several scientific works.—Mr. P. B. Gib- 
bon, a distinguished English line-engraver.—At Torpoint, Lt. R. H. Wharton, 
R N.—At the Naval Hospital, Stonehouse, Dr. Coulter, late of H.M.S. Bellerophon. 
— Athis Villa of Cannonmills, in his 75th vear, Dr. Patrick Neill, Secretary to the 
Wernerian Society, and distinguished as an advocate of natural science. 


PMusic. 


Miss CatHerine Hayes.—The advent of an Irish songstress in the world of 
art is equally a novei and interesting event. We hail it as a delightful omen of 
advance in national culture and refinement. We would see all nations worthily 
represented in the Walhalla of act, and that the harp of Erin already resounds so 
skilfully in the higher walks of operatic masic, is a matter, to us, of sincere con- 
gratulation. 

Miss Hayes gathered an overflowing house on Tuesday evening. She met with 
& most enthusiastic reception, and her success with the audience was very deci- 
ded. Before going into any particulars of her performance, we should like to record 
our general opinion of her merits as an artist, from the proofs we have had during 
the week; our readers perhaps discovering the reasons for our opinion in what 
may succeed. Miss Hayes has a voice of very unusual range, being a high sopra- 
no, with which is combined, like something distinct in itself, a most voluminous 
and rich casket of contralto tones, The various registers throughout the entire 
scale are at the points of transition well blended, the voice on the whole being 








symmetrically developed, but having by nature rather a pyramidal structure, (in 

point of volume) broad and strong at the base, and tapering at the summit. In 
respect of school, and voca! management, Miss Hayes is thorough-bred; and in all 
ornate and florid embellishment she is equal to the best. These being her mate- 

rials for song, the use of therm must depend upon the constitution of the artist’s own 
And here we have to do with a tender 
and susceptible organization, and one of the most delicate fibre. This stamps em- 
phatically her entire style, and makes pathos the leading characteristic of her 
performance. Miss Hayes is consequenily a tender, pathetic, moving singer, as 
distinguished from a startling, tragic, dramatically-exciting one. 


soul, the quality of her emotive nature. 


Her forte, in our opinion, is not ballad-singing: not even [risk ballad-singing. 
In this she ought to excel, being by nature exactly calculated for it. The reasons 
for her not doing so are mainly these. Good bllad-singing consists in a clear, 
simple articulation of the words—in putting the emphasis just where it belongs, 
and no where else—in being guided by the poetic thought, not the seductive 
rhetoric of the music. The music must be subordinate to the words, the words 
may not be subordinate to the music. Ballad-singing in this respect, differs from 
the operatic style, where the subject—like the passion of love, for instance—is 
musically developed, the words (which are generally of inferior poetic merit,) 
merely suggesting the subject, and serving mainly as meaus of articulation. In 
an opera the words are subordinate, the music takiug the precedence ; there 
being consequently nv necessity for a clear articulation of the individual words, 
the known subject. alone, being necessary to the intelligent comprehension of the 
rausic- But in the ballad the words are, or ought to be, of superior poetic mertt, 
the subject is fully developed’in ‘em, and the music must yield place, and serve 
only for an eloquent enunciation of the text. Now this a difficult and unwelcome 
task for the singer, particularly the accomplished artist, bred in the operatic style, 
and mainly accustomed to produce musical and tuneful, not high reforical effects . 
Miss Hayes either finds this foo unwelcome, or else she does not understand the 
true nature of the ballad, and lacks a correct impression of the true manner of 
singing it. Her delivery of the text is so indistinct, and her change of the 
vowels from their proper sound (to suit her musical purpose of producing a good 
tone) so strange and marked, that she makes the words, or the sense, of inferior 
importance, thus giving the ballad an operatic or musical expression, rather than 
a poetic and intellectual one. The sense, moreover , is not only obscured by this 
indistinct and wrong articulation, but the emphasis is often placed by Miss Hayes 
in opposition to the sense, by her dwelling upon favourable tones, though this may 
not be warranted by the words. 

We have dwelt thus long upon this point, because so much /as been, and al- 
ways will be said about ballad-singing; and we were desirous of expressing 
(fully for once) our views on the subject. 

Miss Hayes sings best in the operatic style. We think the opera her legitimate 
sphere, and hope yet to hear her, where (we are confident) her genius would find 
its must eloquent expression. Her exquisite “ Ah, mon fi!s!"’ proves this, 

We have anticipated much particular criticism by the general opinions thus 
already expressed. The most successful ballads she has sung have been 
“ Savourneen Deelish,” and “The harp that once through Tara's halls.’’ Both 
were musically, beautifully given, and thus we enjoyed them; while, at the 
close of the latter, a startling rhetorical effect—which needs only an allusior, to 
recur to the memory of all who heard it, was produced by a sudden and admir- 
able recourse to that casket of fine contralto tones, which, we have already stated, 
Mics Hayes possesses at the bottom of her voice, “Casta Diva” was sung path 
etically, tenderly, and movingly, without much breadth, or volume of tone, and 
without that lofty conception of the subject which we generally look for —Miss 
Hayes is sustained by Mr. Braham, and Herr Mengis. Mr. Braham has a thin, 
but sweet tenor, which he manages very well, but his lack of voluine is an unfor- 
tunate circumstance in so large a place, and befure so numerous an audience. 
The nervousness he always evinces very much mars the effect of his singing, but, 
we doubt not, he will soon recover from this. Herr Mengis performed his part 
very well, sings accurately, in correct time, aud in very good style —Miss Hayes 
has two conductors, Mr. Loder and Mr. Lavenu. We think either one of these 
leaders would be better than both of them. The orchestra shows the need of 
some one controlling mind. The players lack the true orchestral discipline, so 
essential in large musical organizations. When, during the performance of an 
round, and urconcernedly chats with anotber first violin, and when a flute seizes 
the paper enclosure of a bouquet which has been thrown, and puts it as a night- 
cap upon the head of another flute, tue schoolmaster, we think, should certainly be 
abroad, The respect which any corps of artists gains from the public is decided 
by the respect which they show for themselves and their arl, before the public. 
We think, particularly, where a lady is concerned in the arrangements, that a 
high tone of orchestral discipline and artis:ic breeding is due to the lady, the per- 
furmers themselves, and the audience. 

Mr. Laveuu is a composer. So was Mr. Benedict, and so will probably every 
conductor be, who hereafter leads in a concert enterprise. But if we were Chief 
of police, we would make such conductors promise the public immunity from their 
own compositions: at least all reasonab/e immunity. Mr. Lavenu composed a 
rery clever song, which was sung by Miss Hayes—-and re-dermanded—-jusily so, 
But he composed a very poor overture which was played by the orchestra. Ver- 
bum sat: we shall say no more on the suiject, but mean to have an eye on these 
directors hereafier. 





Drama. 





Mrs. Warner aT Burton’s.—A play unknown upon the N ew York stage— 


ter’s Tale,” and that actress a lady of high professional repa 
sufficiently combined attraction to draw a crowd to the 
bers Street? Truly. the public thought so on Monday n 
engaged seats were filled to overflowing, 
the doors, and the curtain rose to a “ periect jam.” 


stage, it requires the aid of some “ bright particular star,” 
less Hermione. 
able. 


almost make one think that Will. Shakspeare desired 10 test the i 
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re 4 
te—was there not 
popular house in Cham. 
on ight, for the pit and dis. 
within a few minutes of the Opening of 
“A Winter's Tale” can only be played on rare occasions. To fit it for the 
as in this case, a peer. 
ct purpose is remark. 
queer jumble of anachronisms and local mistakes would 
patience of his auditors ; or, more probably, that he essayed his esata 
a drama which should set the unities at defiance. lt is not necessary to dw 
upon the oddities alluded to amongst which are—mention of the sea-coast oth 
hemia, which lies nearly in the centre of Europe—the co-existence of an Empe - 
of Russia and of a reputed Oracle of Apollo—and the conversion of the — 
Giulio Romano into a sculptor, for the nonce. Siill, and in spite of almost ee 
absurdities in the plot. so exquisite is the poetry, so lively and natural oa. 
dialogue, that these defects are scarcely noticed. Its subtle delineations of whom 
actec and its abounding touches of nature furnish matter of enjoyment for a dis 
criminating audience. The sheep-shearing scene in the fourth act contains one 
of the finest pastorals ever penned ; nor does English verse, save in “ Lycidas,” 
take flowers for its theme, with such delicacy and taste and sweetness of 
as are here put intw the mouth of Perdita when she distributes the contents of he 
baskets amongst the guests at the rustic festival, So much greater was the ity 
that on Monday night the ruthless cutter down of the piece cartailed of “aed 
proportions this delicious emanation of Shakspeare’s fancy. 

And how fine are the individual parts! Leontes, that quick, fiery, but nob] 
nature, with the same jealousy as Othello, but different in kind, and wroy . 
happily to a different ending. What majesty, grace, and womanliness jn He ‘ 
mione! In her attitudes of patience, calmness, and queenly dignity in mitre 
she is fit to stand side by side with the finest of the author's female econ 
And Perdita, too—what heart does she not touch, that can be moved by exquisive 
portraiture of simplicity, sweetness, and inherent though latent nobility? Most 
worthy sister art thou of Imogen and of Miranda. 

Forgive us, reader—you know the play ; and so a few words as to the manner 
iu which it was rendered, and concerning the deludante of the evening. Mrs, 
Warner is dignified and commanding in person, with a face and voice well 
adapted for stage purposes, Her style of acting is of the best school, for it is of 
no school at all—it is chaste, subdued, and natural. She does not exhibit the 
smallest tendency to rant in anything said or done. There is with her no strutting 
about the stage--nothing in her, the Gods be praised, of the regular tragedy 
queen. As Hermione, she is a woman, though the daughter of a King . 


Its lack of concentrated interest and dire 
It has no core. Its 


phrasi ng, 


anda 
King’s wife. Her voice is pitched for the occasion, and in the key wherein Shaks- 


peare himself unmistakeably pitched it; it is soft, mellow, and rich, but not with- 
out tones of force and depth. Her readings are smooth and careful, evincing much 
discrimination and thought; one hears and sees in ner the wife, the mother, and 
the queen—not the elocutionist or the actress. Even in this comparatively small 
part of Hermione, she shows that she can be playful, graceful, dignified, and 
majestic—and what is better than all, pathetic. Her pathos is of the genuine 
stamp: it is not bathos, with which itis not unfrequently confounded, both vejore 
aud behind the foot-lights.—We leave ourselves small space for particularising; 
Mrs, Warner's 
reception was so cordial and kindly, and the plaudits of the thronged house were 


but without it, praise and censtfre lose something of their point 


so long continued, that she seemed to us somewhat tvrown off her balance, and 
But the trial scene cannot 
Its exhibition of physical weakness and moral power, of injured 
inmocence and gentlest submission to the hard decrees of {ate, was as near per 


did not produce much effect in the opening passages. 
be surpassed. 


fection as it well could be, and must have touched deeply many a chord of feeling, 


though of too high a range of excellence for common vedersten)) 


ng: —Ag fer tha 
famous statue scene in the last act, we have no hesitation in saying thatsuch a bit 
of stage illusion was never seen in New York, and that no professed model artist 
ever came near it in a “ living statue.” The arrangement of the drapery would 
have been pronounced a study by Giulio Romano himself, and he might indeed 
have wished himself a sculptor, if he had eyed it—One trifle only in the way of 
improvement would we suggest. When the apparent statue moves its lead, com- 
pleting the bewilderment of Leon/es and his Court, why should the movement be 
a sudden jerk? This is unnatural; it reminds one of the transformations of 
tableaux vivants ; and ithas a direct tendency to unhinge the set of the specta- 
tor’s ideas. There would be something infinitely more solemn and imposing iva 
gradual change. If Mrs. Siddons was abrupt—never mibd her example. A per- 
tinacious clinging to old tnodels is often the shipwreck of originality and merit. 
Mechanical contrivance is perhaps more obviously suggested by the jerk: but 
the increasing wonder of the lookers-on were better, if shadowed out step by step. 

Our estimate of Mrs. Warner is very exalted ; but so far as regards this part, 
it is fully merited. We have yet to judge of her tragic power. 

Mr. Burton deserves infinite credit for the pains he has taken in putting “A 
Winter's Tale’ well upon the boards. We remeinber no occasion on which so 
much care has been bestowed on the costuming; and itis long since here, or else- 
where in this city, Shakspeare was duly and newly honoured by the scene painter. 
Mr. Dyott played Leon/es carefully and well, toning his voice and style to that of 
the new-comer, avoiding all extravagance, and giving himself thereby a claim to 
the regard of those who do not measure intensity by loudness or gesticulation. 
The Manager undertook the Clown, and a truly comic clown he made—broadly 
humorous, but not boisterous, with little bits of genuine by-play, that tickled as 
usual the predisposition of the audience. We wish Mr. John Dunn, as Autolycus, 
had played up to him better ; but we cannot relish this gentleman's bolt-upright- 
His 
soliloquies are flung at the heads of the hearers, not dropped for his own editica- 


edness of voice and manner, which se:ms habitual to him on all occasions. 


tion ; and indeed we believe so far as measuring the compass of his lungs is con- 
cerned, Mr. Dunn would not perceive the diflerence between the centre of Salis- 
bury Plain and a state-room in a Cunard steamer. He certainly has some comical 
stuff in him, or we should not trouble ourselves io criticise him.— We should like 
to give praise in other masculine quarters; but space forbids. At least we may 
say that every one took pains and was well up, thongh young /lorize/ lagged con- 
siderably in his love-making with the gentle Perdi/a. This last-named delicate 
creation was very fairly enacted by Miss Weston, who certainly tried hard to 
shake off the old leaven of sentimentality. Ifthe play runs, Mr. Burton ought to 
Mrs. Hughes did her very 
bestin Paulina, and played as though she grasped and would fain have personitied 
the character set down for her. She merits praise for the sincere effort; nor is 


restore her her poetic opportunities, above alluded to. 


she to be blamed, if long practice, with rare variatiuns, has given ber a live of the 
brogue which tells so distinctly of Mrs. Malaprop and Mrs. Hardcastle. 


Miss CusHMAN aT BrovGuam’s.—Full houses nightly have testified to the 
undiminished attraction which this fine artist offers to the lovers of the earnest and 
the true in acting. She has been playing her round of parts—Meg Mevrilies 
still bearing away the palm. The casts generally have not invited criticist's 
but it would be scandalous to omit mention of the exceeding exeellence Ww" 
which Mr. C. K. Mason has been rendering Dandie Dinmont. How is it that 
this sterling actor is so seldom seen on New York boards ? 

Miss Cushman is underlined for a new part, Mr. Brougham having made and 
adapted for her a version of Victor Hugo's remarkable drama, “ Angelo.” The 
announcement will viviely excite public curiosity, 

Miss LAURA AppDISoN AT THE BRoapWay.—-The first appearance of this 
youug tragedian is positively to take place on Monday. We have already stated 
hat she comes hither with high testimonials in her favour, and we invoke on her 


behalf the kind greeting with which New York audiences invariably greet ne 

comers. 
’ . . iniis- 

MapamMe ANNA THILLON AT N1IBLO's.—It is much to be regretted that in 


position has kept this admired artist from her post, during the week. “ 7” 
Crown Diamonds” are in demand. Mr. Hudson filled the gap singly on Thursday, 
in “The Knight of Arva” and “Tim Moore.” We thought him a thoroughly 
good actor when last in this city, and playing Irish parts. In opera, he seems . 
of hiselement. The fair lady’s illness is said to be grave. Alas, that New Yor 


climate should be so troublesome to European throats ! 
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Prorressorn ANDERSON.—No man, save a Wizard, could be 
such a galaxy of dames and damsels; and of this one we can only 
. cs a 

taken his stand at the Astor Place Opera House, and contrived ta draw 4 





an actress making her first appearance thereon—ihat play Shakspeare’s “* Win- 
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Notices of New @orks. 


Ruiz anp Misru.e or THE ENGLISH 1N AMERICA. By the Author 
of “* Sam Slick, the Clock-maker.’ New York. 1851. Harper.— 
Abandoning for the moment his instructive and humourous satires on 
men and manners, Judge Haliburton has grappled in this duodecimo 
with a graver theme than it is his wont to treat ; and he has treated it 
with such a large measure of ability, as might have been expected 
from a writer of his acknowledged reputation. The title of the work 
js vague. Three fourths of it are devoted to a careful examination of 
the political history of the British Colonies or Plantations on this con- 
tinent, prior to the War of Independence, the writer’s object being to 
prove that the formal establishment of the American Republic was but 
the natural result of a variety of causes tending that way from the 
earliest period—not the immediate consequence of undue pressure from 
the mother country; although, undoubtedly, the long- gathering issue 
of democratic fvelings and habits was brought to a head by the unwise 
course of the home government at the period of the Revolutionary out- 
preak. But Judge Haliburton traces all through the obscure and 
entangled records of Colonial history the same spirit of self reliance 
and the same restiveness under external domination, which eventuated 
in the confederation of the United States, and which must, sooner or 
Jater, have produced some such fruits. This clearly-defined view of the 
ready-laid train, which was fired by the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, detracts slightly from the exalted position to which 
popular feeling has elevated those distinguished men. With the un- 
thinking they have had the credit of originating democratic principles ; 
whereas, says our author, they did but work out those principles to a 
practical end, when the time was come and the occasion favoured. In 
reading over the facts and arguments adduced, one cannot but admire 
the diligence with which they have been sought, the skill with which 
they have been applied, and the absence of a dogmatic or pretentious 
spirit. The remainder of the book is devoted to comparisons of the 
foregoing events and causes, with the state of the public mind and the 
condition of public affairs in Great Britain, in France, and in Canada. 
The Judge concludes that there is no analogy, and that consequently 
no similarly successful results would follow similar attempts. So far 
ac France is concerned, the failure is undeniable. The Canadian part 
of the subject is more fully and comprehensively examined. 

An impartial tone pervades the whole work. The author is no ad- 
mirer of so-called ‘*‘ responsible government,” in our own Colonies; 
but he freely eulogises the excellence of many of the United States’ 

political institutions. A few extracts will enable the reader to form 
his own opinion of the value of what we honestly commend to the con- 
sideration of thoughtful men; although it is not likely to escape the 
attacks of reviewers, against some of whose opinions and prejudices it 
will be found at times to militate. 

The volume is dedicated to Lord Falkland, formerly Governor of 
Nova Scotia, with the admission however that it may contain many 
things of which his Lordship will not approve. The following passages 
occur in the dedication, and are certainly worth the space they occupy. 

I know of no one so conversant with the subject as yourself. I never had avery 
exalted opinion of what is called “ Responsible Government,” knowing that the 
term was an indefiuite ene, and that an interpretation had been put upou it by 
many people, that made it almost amount to sovereignty J 

To you was intrusted the delicate and difficult task of in‘rodacing it into Nova 
Scotia. Of the independence, judgment, moderation, and manliness, with which 
this delegated duty was executed, | say nothing, because in all ages, and in all 

countries, there have been others, besides your Lordship, who could justly lay 
claim o these qualities. But one thing is most certain, that the late Lord Met- 
ca\{ and yourself were the only two men, either in the Cabinet or the Colonies, 
who understood the practical operation of the system; for while you conceded 
the provincial Assembly the entire control of its local affairs, you maintained 
your own position as the Queen's representative, asserted your rights as an inde. 
pendent branch of the Legislature, and at the same time upheld the Rvuyal Pre- 
rogative Those Governors, wherever situated, who have put a wider and more 
extended interpretation on the ter:n than yourself, have become mere ciphers ; 


while those, who may wish to follow your example, will find that unwise con- 
cessious have rendered the task both hopeless and thankless. 


* Sibi quivis 
Speret idem, sudet multum, frustraque laboret.”’ 


Our selections are not presented in consecutive order ; but they are 
varied, and will, we trust, be read with interest. The state of pre- 
paration for republicanism, at which we have hinted above, is summed 
up thus. 


America had no choice; she had never known any thing but self-government, 
and there was nothing in her elements congenial to monarchy. Nov other practi- 
cable alternative was presented to her ; it was the only one suitable to her social 
or political state. {Lt was an inevitable necessity, and was submitted to as such; 
and at the same time unanimously adopted, cherished and lauded, as an inestim. 
able blessing; there were not two opinions on the subject; it was nota triumph 
overmonarchy, for that had never a root in the country. It was not a refuge from 
anarchy, for there was no period in which law was subverted; it was not the act 
ofa majority compelling obedience from the dissentients, for it never was made a 
question, or admitted of a doubt, or had been debated upon. It was an indigenous 
plant that had arrived at maturity; the climate and country favoured its growth ; 
the fruit was agreeable to the eye and to the palate; the natives had ever been 
accustomed to it, and they cultivated it universally. Nothing of the kind exists 
in England. A noxious weed of a different species, but bearing the same name, 
has been sown, and ought to be extirpated in iime. 


The would-be planters of this noxious weed at home are thus enumer- 
ated; and the position of ihe two countries is here compared. 


_{n Great Britain there is doubtless a large republican party, composed of Char- 
usts (a set of people not very distinguished for their intelligence) ; Radicals (one 
temove above their level in station and means, but far below them in honesty) ; 
Political Dissenters (who have already made one attempt at arepublic, and showed 
that they regard the scafloid and confiscation, with a true Christian spirit, as the 
weans of testifying their love of their neighbours, and a just regard for the distri- 
bution of their intestate estates) ; Irish Romanists (whose object is the removal of 
Protestants, and the substitution of Papal ascendancy) ; and a large portion of the 
manufacturing labourers, whom free trade has plunged into deplorable poverty, 
and whose passions have been intlamed by artful, unprincipled men. There is 
also a wotley group of adventurers and amateur aristocratic politicians, who rest 
on these masses for support, atfect to advance democracy, end play with it, as a 
iub to amuse the whale. Thiere is nothing in such an assembly of craft or cant, of 
-shoranee or vice, to win ihe support of honest men, while there is much to alarm 
€ reflecting mind. Every enlargement of the franchise is a dowuward step 
toward deiwcracy, while each successive stage is progressively more precipitous, 
and the gulf hitherto hidden in the distance is now plainly exposed to view. The 
landed roprietor, the main support of the monarchy, is rapidly losing his intlu- 
ence, with the decrease of his means, and his tenants unable to compete in the 
market with foreigners call for a further reduction of rents, and a greater expeudi- 
ture of capital, or threaten to migrate to America, where protective laws are in 
force, and likely to remain so, on a principle of prudence, that “ Charity begins at 
e€;” and a maxim of necessity, that “ Soil seneorvetion is the first law of 


one channel it would have burst its bounds, and submerged a whole State. It 
was wisely diffused over the entire country, and was instantly absorbed like a 
summer's shower. England, onthe contrary, is filled to the brim, and has opened 
every s!uice of emigration, to relieve herself of her redundant population. 


The Judge pays the Judiciary of the United States the following 
high compliment; and coming from such a quarter, it will probably 
be appreciated. 


The judiciary of the United States, as we have seen, is its sheet anchor. lis 
power is far greater than that of England, and its practice far better than that ot 
France, The decrees of the Supreme Council are final, the legislature pramnesing 
no appellate jurisdiction as in Great Britain. It respects the common law, an 
its own previous decisions, which is not the practuce in France, where a judgment 
governs the suit only in which it is given, but fixes no rule obligatory upon 
others in similar cases; while in learning, ability, and integrity, the jadges are 
not surpassed by those of any other couniry in the world. The power intrusted 
to them is immense, and not only requires the exercise of all those high quali- 
ties to which I have referred, but great caution and consummate prudence, as 
well as tirmness and decision of character To evince the least desire to ex- 
tend their jurisdiction would jeopardize all that has been intrusted to them; 
to surrender any part of it would tempt aggression, and produce those very 
conflicts it is their interest and duty to avoid. No men can be better fitted 
for this difficult and delicate task, and they are justly entitled to all that respect, 
obedience, and veneration so fully and freely conceded to them by a rellecting, 
intelligent, and grateful people, 

The following passages will show that J udge Haliburton occasionally 
indulges in his old and happy satirical vein. In the first, Lord Elgin 
comes in for a gentle hint. 

Shortly afier Andress was released, he was appointed governor of Virginia, 
as a reward for exasperating the people of Massachusetts, and exciting them by 
his illegal conduct aud oppressive measures into open rebellion, a precedent, the 
value of which may be estimated, from the uniformity with which it has been 
observed from that early date tothe preseat period. Whatever changes may have 
taken place in other colonial usages, this has been generally adhered to, and from 
Andross, who caused a revolution in 1688, the eflects of which are still felt in 
North America, to him who recentiy assented to an act, rewarding those who 
plunged their country into a civil war, imperial honours but too often await the 
man who signally fails of success in his administration, provided he obeys his 
orders; while he who preserves prosperity in the province committed to his 
charge is as frequently jeft to enjoy in obscurity the approbation of his own con- 
science, unless military ravk or parliamentary influence are sufficient to supply 
the want of such a total absence of genius. 


Here Downing Street comes in for its share of blame. 


{: must be admitted, that it is difficult for loyal colonists to look back upon the 
annals of those revolted provinces, without the deepest regret, and the most hu- 
miliating mortification. That the task of reviewing a series of absurd, negiigent, 
and illegal acts of needy governors and ignorant boards of control, all terminating 
in Giscreditable miscarriages and defeats, is too painful even to be attempted by 
English statesmen, is manifest from the fact that it has given neither prudence to 
their measures, wisdom to their councils, nor vigour to their conduct. When the 
independence of the old colonies was acknowledged, an immense number of des- 
patches from several governors were found inthe public archives unopened. The 
pen had been laid aside in despair for the sword, and both were disgraced by im- 
becility. It is to be feared that the provincial history, every page of which is 
filled with vaiuable instruction, has shared the same fate as the official correspond- 
ence, and remained unread. A natural or accidental defect of visiou 1s an intirm 
ity well entitled to commiseration, but a statesman who disdains the labour of 
research, and remains wilfully blind, is a criminal on whom expulsion or censure 
iunpose no adequate punishmeni. 

These extracts scarcely do justice to this philosophical and able 
book, which we once more commend to the notice of both Colonial and 
American readers. 


VAGAMUNDO, OR THE ATTACHE IN Spain. By J. E. Warren. 
Ibid. Scribner. A pleasant, gossiping narrative of a brief residence 
at Madrid, and of a journey through the most interesting parts of Spain. 
The subject, although abundantly discussed in these latter days, is by 
no means exhausted, and offers peculiar attractions to the youthful tra- 
veller who has a dash of romance in his temperament and a good-hu- 
moured method of taking the world as he findsit. If the volume ex- 
hibit no evidences of profound observation, it is at the same time un- 
pretending and lively. The Spanish damsels appear to have occupied 
a considerable share of the young author’s attention ; but he went over, 
and sketches a variety of localities, at the very name of which the pro- 
fessed tourist’s ears will tingle—Burgos, Madrid, the Escurial, La 
Granja, Segovia, Toledo, Seville, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malaga, Granada, 
and Barcelona. In addition to this, the reader is carried across the 
Straits to Tangier and Tetuan, and obtins a rapid but amusing glimpse 
of Moorish life and customs. 

THe Beauties AN” DerormiriEs or Topacco Usinc. By L. M. 
Coles, M. D. Boston, 1851. Ticknor. A little but very furious book 
of denunciation against the lovers of the weed. The author, we fear, 
will have overshot his mark, by his excessive abuse and caustic se- 
verity. 

THe History oF THE REsToRATION oF MONARCHY IN FRANCE. 
By A. De Lamartine. New York. 1851. Harper. This is the first 
volume of a work full of interest and beauty, some extracts from 
which have already appeared before our readers. The author's wife, 
an English woman, we believe, may claim the merit of the translation ; 
and it is saying much in its favour, to. assert that it has lost little by 
the process. Whether presiding over a Republican junta, or rounding 
into poetical phrases an apology for the Bourbons, Lamartine is un- 
doubtedly a brilliant man. He contrives to fascinate the regard of spec- 
tators of his own course, or of listeners when he narrates the course of 
events in which he bore no part himself. And whether he be a prac- 
tical statesman or a faithful historian, is not now the question. We 
surrender our judgment, for the time, to the allurements of his style, 
a nd advise our readers to make acquaintance with the volume forth- 
with. We shall insert a few extracts elsewhere, if we can fiud space. 


ne eee 
THE BARONESS VON BECK.—LITERARY FRAUD. 

One of the most extraordinary literary impostures of modern timts— 
against which we know not how it was possible, with so large and long- 
continued an amount of acquiescence on the part of all who could be 
supposed to have the key to any imposture in the case, for the reader 
or the critic to be on his guard—has during the last week had its dé- 
notiment and exposure in a provincial police office. Our readers will 
remember the Baroness von Beck :—whose work entitled ‘ Personal 
Adventures during the late War of Independence in Hungary; com- 
prising an account of her missions under the orders of Kossuth to the 
different posts of the Hungarian War during the contest” was published 
by Mr. Bentley some nine months ago. The work attracted uch at- 
tention as one of the most lively and interesting narratives reiating to 
the Hungarian struggle,—had every mark of authenticity that parties 
remote from the scene of its story could recognize,—and was impeached 





Rature ;” two fundamental rules worth all the sophistry of Sir Robert Peel, the 
“eclamation of Cobden, or the drivelling of platform orators. 
. On the other hand, one conside sation of great magnitude is, that Great Britain | 
3S Not a country where such a change will be tamely submitted to. An English- | 
wh is made of sterner stuff, than to surrender his rights without a struggle. 
it + Age contest will be we know by experience, and shudder when we think of | 
wl « throne and the altar must first be overthrown, tne peerage abolished, | 
anary descent of land and title abrogated, and the whole frame-work of 
Society first broken to pieces, and anew one reconstructed, and set up in its place. 
a howe we have seen that the Americans were not called upon to do; and, with- 
in ween ae one’s self, it may in general be said, that in each and every respect, 
as ich England differs from the rondition of the old colonies in 1783, that vari- 
pr a an arguinent against the experiment. The nation is blessed or 
ras um ered, as wise or foolish people may consider it, with all these monarchical | 
Ututions, feelings, and associations. it has not room for the expansion the | 
fesal States had; nor its general education ; nor its democratic institutions ready | 
tien te hor a people fitted tor self-government, nor the elements of amalgama- 
in its population, 
edtmerica was prepared for her republic from her earliest childhood ; trained, | 
re — practised in democracy, and knew of nothing else but by report. ! 
hove he ely spread, how deeply laid, how well constituted, must those institutions | 
refuse whe have enabled her to receive the countless thousands of the lowest | 
the hed — ignorance and! degradation, without injury or danger. But | 
fenies = or them, they were not shut up in cities to engender fears and 
bridges! a — consigued at once to the canals, railroads, tunnels, mines, 
Whole i ot ae public and private works, which engrossed and required the 
abour of the people. If this stream of immigration had been limited to 





by none of the many to whom the incidents ailuded to in its pages were 
matter of familiar knowledge. As a presumed record of real events it 
was noticed by us [4then. 1850, p. 1245], and by our contemporaries:— 
and up to the present moment no one hus offered us a hint that the book 
or the Baroness were anything other than they professed to be. A 


great portion of the interest excited by the book arose, it will be re- | 








proposals, through her secretary, for the publication of another work 
on Hungary—the price of which was to be 1/ 4s. a copy; and subserib- 
ers’ names had been obtained by the kindness of her Birmingham 
friends to the amount of nearly 100/.—Suddenly, suspicions arose as to 
the genuineness of the supposed Baroness. Mr. George Dawson had 
remarked it ag @ Curious circumstance that a Hungarian lady of sweh 
high rank and reputation could not talk French :—the Hungarian pe- 
bility being famed for their accomplishments, and most of them being 
acquainted with the principal European languages. ‘These suspicions, 
once aroused, were changed into certainty by the evidence of the lead- 
ing Hungarian refugees in Birmingham ; who came forward—somewhat 
late, it must be complained—and declared, from their own knowledge, 
that no such person as the Baroness von Beck had ever existed in Hun- 
gary, and that no such services had ever been performed as the pre- 
tended Baroness claimed. The Baroness and her secretary were, con 
sequently, on Friday in last week handed over to the police on the 
charge of having obtained moncy on false pretences. The examination 
was fixed to take place on the following day, before the Mayor of Bir- 
mingham and others. On the morning of that day the court was opened 
—and the prisoners were sent for. ln a few minutes, however, to the 
horror of al] present, the superintendent of police returned with infor- 
mation that the female prisoner was dead. On leaving the prisom to 
walk to the court room she had shown signs of faintness ; and op reach 
ing the ante-room of the court, she literally lay down and expired. 

When the Court had somewhat recovered from this shock, the case 
of the surviving prisoner was proceeded with. From the evidence tez- 
dered by Mr. Toulmin Smith, barrister, who had gone down from Lon- 
don tu conduct the prosecution, and by Mr. Paul Hajnik, late Hunga- 
rian Minister of Police under Kossuth, who was examined in court—it 
appeared that the pretended Baroness was in reality a Hungarian 
woman of low fank and quite illiterate, who hadacted as an inferior 
spy in the Hungarian service at one period of the war, when she went 
by the name of Racidula. In this capacity she might have once or 
twice seen Kossuth ; but the whole story of her intimacy with him snd 
with the other Hungarien leaders, and of her missions to and froin 
Hungary, was a piece of pure fabrication.—It appeared also that, since 
coming to England, the pretended Baroness had been in the service of 
the recently established foreign branch of the English police force, as 
a spy and informer,—supplying the police with facts, or alleged facts, 
relative to the German and other foreign refugees aow in this coumtry. 
In this capacity she had received 5/. 18s. 6d. a-week for two or three 
weeks. It likewise appeared that she or her agents had made an at- 
tempt to extort money from M. Pulszky, the representative of Kossuth 
in this country, by threatening to restore in a Germaa edition of her 
work certain passages against that gentleman which had been deleted 
in the English edition.—it is further most curious that as regards the 
other prisoner, Constant Derra, the @vidence went to slow that, al- 
though a Hungarian, and sitting behind the scenes, he was himself a 
dupe. He was stated to be the wember of a highly honourable Hunga- 
rian family of rank, who would be much distressed by his connection 
with the present case. ‘his connexion, according to his own statement, 
was purely accidental,—and thereseems no doubt that he had acted for 
the Baroness in good faith. He was accordingly discharged. 

So at present stands this strange case: and we insist, that it is left 
surrounded by a mystery which we are entitled to have cleared up.— 
In the first place, who wrote the Baroness von Beck’s book? As she is 
alleged to be totally illiterate, it could not be written by her? Mr. 
Toulmin Smith, it appears, can solve the mystery :—for he stated to the 
Court that “it was known who the writer was, though for ceriam 
reasons he did not now wish to state his name.” The public has a right 
to specific information on this point. Whoever wrote the ‘ Personal 
Adventures” is a party to the literary imposture at any rate,—and will 
nave to show that he had not a share in the imposture as to the facts. 
In the second place, as we have hinted,—pecple are wondering how it 
happened that an imposture so patent, as one would think, to many 
Hungarians residing in this country, was not denounced sooner.—It 
must not be overlooked that, by M. Pulszky’s own admission, Mr. 
Bentley accepted the soi-disante Baroness’s book *‘ in ccneequence of 
what he [M. Pulszky] had said,’—and we have not a word of warn- 
ing against the Baroness until some time aftershe had attera ted to 
extort a harvest cut of Mr. Palszky himself.—This we think M. 
Pulszky has to explain :—and an explanation is, we further think, 
wanted from many other parties.—The story of the impostor itself 
also suggests curious reflections. The notion of paid spies in the 
service of 2 foreign branch of the English police is not comfortable to 
the british mind; and, though people know that such things exist, it 
makes us start to find the fact breaking out in this way.— Again,—the 
tragic romance of this wretched woman’s life—from the time when as 
the menial spy Racidula she hovered about the ante-chamber of Kos- 
suth at Pesth, till the other day when she sank down a corpse in the 
ante-chamber of a police court at Birmingham!—Truly, were the 
realities of that life written, they might surpass in interest even the 
Baroness von Beck's fictitious adventures !—Athencum, 6A inst. 





THE LATE EARTHQUAKE IN THE KINGDOM OF NAPLES. 


The following interesting account appears in a letter from Mr. Bd- 
ward Joy Morris to the Editors of the Washington Repud/ic. Itis da- 
ted from the U. 8. Legation at Naples, on the 26th ult. 


On the 14th ult. the western portion of the continental part of this 
kingdom, from the northern confines of Calabria to the Roman frontier. 
was agitated by several calamitous shocks cf earthquake. This convul- 
sion appears to have had its origin in the volcanic region of Mount Vol- 
ture, about one hundred miles to the southeast of Naples. It is a de- 
tached and isolated eminence, three thousand feet in elevation, rising 
at the point where the Appentne chain terminates;on the borders of Ba- 
silicala and Apulia; its slopes and summits are broken into numerous 
craters, of the vitality of which no record exists, but which yet bear 
unmistakable evidences of eruptive violence at some remote period. 

The city ot Melfi, separated from Mount Volture by a deep ravine. 
is built upon the summit of a hill, the composition of which is grey 
lava, intersected by strata of travertine upon layers of ashes, sand, 
tufa, and decomposed stalactites, all denoting the site of an extinct or 
dormant volcano. Previous to the first shock a small stream which 
runs near the town suddenly disappeared, and the shepherds on the 
mountain were alarmed by loud rumbling noises beneath their feet.-- 
Tne monks of an adjoining convent, admonished by these phenomena, 
escaped from their building almost at the moment it was rent in twain. 
At the first shock, Melfi, which contains ten thousand inhabitants, was 
prostrated in the dust, nothing but afew crumbling walis surviving the 

eneral ruin. Anunknown number of its inhabitants were buried un- 

er the falling mass of fabrics; up to the present moment seven hun- 
dred dead bodies have been disinterred, and others are constantly be- 
ing found; more than two hundred persons lie in an adjacent hos- 
pital, suffering under grievous wounds, while many have been dug 
out alive from the ruins. Amongst others, a female infant a year ola, 
after lying buried for two days, was brought out living and umharim- 
ed, and restored to its afflicted mother, widowed by this same calamity. 

The neighbouring towns of Atella, Rionero, Barile, and Rapolla, are 
sufferers by the same convulsion. Rionero isa general wreck, not a 
sound house remainiag—more tian a hundred persons have here per- 
ished, end as many have been maimed or wounded. In Barile, the 
only editice not entirely destroyed is the orphan asylum, while the dis- 
covered dead amount to about one hundred and fifty. In the commune 
of Bari, the towns of Cerato, Minervino, Spinaszola, Andria, and Trani, 
were all injured more or less. In Canosa, the ancient Canosium, found- 
ed by Diomed, and whose walls once enclosed a circuit of sixteen miles, 
three hundred and seventy-six houses were thrown down. At the last 
reports the shocks around Mount Volture continued, and one half of 
the city of Venosa, the ancient Venusia, containing six thousand in- 


membered, trom the details of the personal adventures of the authoress ; | habitants, and celebrated as the birthplace of Horace, was destreyed. 
who was represented to have acted as an intimate friend and confiden- ' The mountain provinces of the Abruzzi and Calabria, where the earth- 


tial agent of Kossuth, and to have rendered great services to the Hun- ! 


garian cause by going from spot to spot aniexecuting the most danger- 
vus commissions. The account given by the writer of her cwn antecedents 
was,—that she was the widow of a Hungarian nobleman of liberal poli- 
tics, who had been killed fighting heroically on the barricades of Vienna, 
on the 18th of October 1848. On the faith of her own statements, and 
of the reputation of the book, the lady who passed for the writer of it 
was received everywhere as the Baroness von Beck, the friend of Kos- 
suth, and herself a Hungarian heroine. From London she seems to 
have extended her visits to other parts of England. Her various move- 
ments since the publication of Her work we have no means of tracing; 
but some weeks ago she made her appearance at the Clarendon Hotel in 
Birmingham, accompanied by a young Hungarian of prepossessing ad- 


dress named Constant Derra, who passed for her secretary. She intro- | dogs in the neighbourhood were in full bay. No damage was done at 
5 gs i c y o 





quake of 1783 Jestroyed three hundred cities and buried thirty thou- 
sand human beings, have thus far escaped. 

The recent earthquake commenced with a sharp concussion, which 
was succeeded by an undulatory movement, the first shock being about 
sixty seconds induratiop. At Melfi there were six shocks, the first at 
23 p. m., the second at 34, the third at 43, the fourth at 10 p. m., the 
fitth at 3a. m.,and the sixth at7 a.m. At my summer residence in 
the country, eighty miles from Melfi, the house sh:.ok to its founda- 
tions, and, such was the vibration, that it was diffieult to descend the 
staircase. lor ten minutes previous the house dog howled in most dis- 
mal tones, the chickens cackled and hurried about as if fleeing from 


some anticipated danger, and a pair of turkeys rose in the air and flew 


around the house screaming as if seized by secret terror, while all the 


duced herself to influential persons in Birmingham ; who received her} La Cava, or at Naples, beyond slight cracks in old walls. 


with much kindness,—the more especially as she was in ill health, and 


All eyes are now turned upon Vesuvius, as the safety- valve through 


seemed to be in distressed circumstances. To these persons she made! which the struggling subterranean fires and steam may find a safe 
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went; and it is generally supposed that an eruption is imminent, al- 
cheagh no local signs are yet apparent. The whole count: y, from Na- 
ples to Reggio and the Straits of Messina, is a volcanic region, forming 
that t viaduct of fire which flows from Aitna to Vesuvius. Strom- 
Soli, in the Lipari group, which has been burning for three hundred 
gears before the Christian era down to the present time, is one of the 
escepe-pipes of this field of submarine and subterranean combustion, 
Gat it is inadequate to those great occasions when the gases of the over- 
wharged earth seek a vent; Vesuvius or tna are alone equal to such 
encies. 

{¢ is @ curious fact that the apparently extinct volcanoes often pro- 
Buse the greatest devastation. Vesuvius was silent for an immemora- 
Ge period down to A. D. 79, the date of the destruction of Herculaneum 
aud Pompeii. After a long interval of slumber, Mount Epomeo in Ischia 
Serst out A D 1301, and covered the whole island with a deluge of 
Gawa, and A. D. 1538, Monte Nuovo, in the Campi P)!egraei, in thirty- 
six hours rose from the bowels of the earth toa height of four hundred 
amd forty feet, near the site of an old crater. The Solfaterra, in the 
@mme vicinity, continues to smoke, while the twenty-six craters around 
i, superficially judging, are extinct. It would be a rash prediction, 
thawever, to make that they will never return to life, so long as the 
@mok: issuing from the Solfaterra indicates the existence of a bed of 
living fire around their foundations. From the formation of this latter 
erater a theory of volcanic action may be deduced, which, whether just 
@r not, possesses some plausibility. From forty to fifty feet below the 
arface of the Solfaterra, in sinking pits for sulphur, boiling water is 
aiways found, which heats the sand up to the surface, as any one may 
Geet by collecting a handful ; and it also has the effect, with the under- 
fying heat, to boil the water in the alum vats, sunk a few feet in the 
@erth. Steam and smoke are constantly issuing from the summits of 
the hills around the crater, as well as from a large cavity at their base, 
lif indicating that the earthy strata rests upon a lake of water, beneath 
wiich is a fiery furnace. This probably is the formation of Vesuvius 
mG all other volcanoes, which, if it be the case, may explain their 
eeaptions by the agency of these subterranean waters heated into steam, 
amd, when choked or overcharged from distant and communicating 
seerces of combustion, bursting like a boiler, and furiously exploding 
Gate the air the superincumbent mass and their obstructing contents. — 
his supposition derives some support from the fact that boiling water 
is always ejected in eruptions. 

The lose of life from the earthquake of the 14th ult., it is supposed, 
will amount to more than two thousand five hundred souls. Every ef- 
fart is making by the proper authorities to mitigate the calamity, and 
ee government has already contributed ten thousand ducats to the re- 
lief of the survivors. It is to be hoped that fresh disasters may not 
wctse, but serious apprehensions will be felt on the subject until Htna 
ar Vesuvius get into action. 





. 
THE BUENOS AYRES AMATEUR RACES. 


Well knowing the readiness with which you give space to “ sporting 
imfelligence” from all parts of the world, when British residents, re- 
aatbering their nationa! sports, succeed in adapting them to the coun- 
“ey they may happen to be located in, I send you an account of the 
@eenos Ayres loreign Amateur Racing Society’s Autumn Meeting, and 
some remarks on the horses, and the mode of breaking and racing 
practised by the natives of the country. 

The horse of Buenos Ayres has little or no care taken of him, except 
im and about the city. He is bred wild, and grows wild. Attached | 
te every estancea are from 500 to 5000 of the horse breed, which roam 
weer the campo, attached only to certain districts where they were born 
ay imetinct. The mares are scarcely ever used, and are left in their | 
mafaral state—wild and untouched, except when they were lassoed to | 
Se branded. Thousands of these animals live and die without again be- 
iag approached by man. The system of breaking in the horse is, when 
erses are required for the use of the estancia or for sale in town, a 
weguada, or troop, is driven into a corral (a pen or stock-yard, formed 
@t strong stakes), Certain colts or horses, usually of four to five years 
ud, are selected, when two or more gauchos enter, one of whom throws 
is Josso round the neck of a colt, and another casts his round the legs, 
aad, with a sudden jerk, while he is bounding round the corral, the 
snorting and sometimes screaming animal is thrown to the ground, oc- 
easionally with a leg broken, and, as frequently as not, lamed in the 
shoulder. He is then secured with lassoes until a thong is made fast 
mound his under jaw, and reins attached. A ricado (the country sad- 
die) is next put on his back; the domador, or horseybreaker, mounts, 
ihe Lassoes are loosed, and the wild animal turned into the open campo, 
glumging in the most furious manner to rid himself of his rider: fail- 
amg in this, he usually breaks into a gallop, and, when well tired, is 
Seought back, unsaddled, and tied to a palengue (posts fer the purpose,) 
were he remains without food for twenty-four hours, and then again 
emownted; then tied up for another twenty-four hours, mounted again, 
wed then collared to a tame mare, and turned out to feed. He is again 
‘npoeght up in a few days and undergoes the same course; after which 
iho ftas to take his turn of work onthe estancia. Ina month or two the 
Qt is substituted for the thong round the under jaw, and he is attached 
te the tropilla of tame horses. He is never cleaned; and, at most, if 
tee has been rolling in the mud, sufficient space on his back is scraped 
with the back of the gawcho's long knife to admit the ricado. When he 
nas done his day's work, the recado is taken off, the bridle slipped, and 
he is free to join the tropilla to which he is attached, and feed in the 

yom campo till next required. The animals themselves are small—on 
the average, under 144 hands, though there are many which reach 15 
tkands to 15 hands 1 inch, and there are tolerably strong-boned animals 
among them. They are exceedingly enduring, frequeatly travelling 
thirty leagues per day without any other feeding than they gather from 
the surface of the campo. 

The proportion of fast horses is comparatively small, and they are 
usually found among those of the average height, some of them being 
remarkably fleet in distances of from 300 to 800 yards, the general 
wamge of the country races. Those horses which run longer distances 
ave fewer in number. 

The style of racing among the natives is quite different from that of 
@arope. They never run more than two horses together, ride bare- 
Sacked, and rarely get away under ten to fifty false starts. They lay. 
reir horses close to each other, the legs of the riders touching, each 
wider seeking to gain some advantage. It is not considered a start till 
weth riders strike their horses, which they will not do till each thinks 
tia horse has put his ‘* best leg foremost.” This done, each rider en- 
deavours to get his leg before the others, and so prevent his passing.— 
Whey frequently kick each others horses with their heels in such a way 
ae to impede the stride. Horses are occasionally brought to their knees 
by one of these kicks, which are given with extreme dexterity. The 
therses display extraordinary sagacity in their running, watching each 
ather as closly as their respective riders do. They are trained to start 
@n the instant, and pull up on the instant. They will then stand per- 
fiectly still, and, when turned, will walk back to the starting-post at 
thee slowest possible pace; then again stand until turned and placed in 
eeatact, when they start with a bound, to be pulled up again within 50, 
%, or 100 yards. I have known two whole days to be occupied with 
Ginese partidas or false starts, before the horses have finally got away. 

The usual feeding for horses in training for racing is about 201b. to 
22ib. of grain and bran per diem ; say about 121b. to 141b. barley, 6lb. 
ef {ndian corn bruised, and 21b. to 25lb. bran, and a small quantity of 

clover. 

it was only about eighteen months ago that the foreign residents of 
this city turned their attention to the sport ; and it was much feared 
wy the proposers, that racing on English principles could not be car- 
wied out. An essay, however, was made with much success, so that a 
e@woecription was entered into, ground secured, and a permanent grand 
etead, calculated to accommodate about 1000 persons, half with seats, 
erected in a position commanding a complete view of the course. The 
@eurse itself is a circular one of nearly a mile and aquarter. The cir- 
ele extends to the brow of two hills, with a hollow crossing the course 

im the centre, so that the only level ground is the ran home on the brow 
ene of the hills, a distance of about 300 to 350 yards. The other 











against the field. The horses got away well together at a good pace, 
Souter, Pegasus, and Blue Bell contesting the lead, until rising the hill 
at the back of the course, when Souter took up the running. He was 
never after headed, and won cleverly. Time, 2 m. 35 sec. 

The Trrat Sraxes, value 1800 dollars, added to a sweepstakes of 
100 dollars, h. ft. for horses which never ran at any previous meeting 
of the society, was spiritedly won by Beeswing. 

The Amareur Sraxes of 100 dollars each, h. ft., with 1000 dol- 
lars, added from the fund, was cleverly won by Chieftain. 

The Buenos AyreAN Puare of 2000 dollars, added toa sweepstakes 
of 100 dollars each, b. ft., open toall horses; gentlemen riders. Once 
round and a distance (1 m. 2fur. 25 y.) Eleven horses entered.—Tam 
O‘Shanter (12 st. 4lb.,) 1. Moonshine, (10 st. 7lb.,) 2. This was the 
race, perhaps, of the greatest interest. The gallant old horse, (some 
fifteen years old,) Tam O'Shanter, the victor in five previous races on 
this course, and who has never yet met his match, was expected to be 
tackled this time by Moonshine (Ladron, a mere pony, was not even 
expected to make ashow.) It was well known that the old horse lost 
half his training time, owing tolameness. Both horses were tall, pow- 
erful-looking animals, and came to the scratch in good order. Betting 
closed at 4 and 5 to 1 on Tam. There was great excitement when 
the horses came on the ground; and when the starter’s flag was low- 
ered, and the three sprang away at a slashing pace, exactly abreast, 
it was excessive. At the turn, Moonshine showed half a length in ad- 
vance, the old horse and the pony being together. In the hollow all 
three were together again, the pony being about a neck in advance at 
the commencement of the first hill; then all three together again.— 
About half way round the pony began to give way, and the two cracks 
continued their course without the advantage of a head to either. 
Down the last hill, and up the last slope—and a stiff one it is—they 
went, and not a pin to choose. Moonshine then got a taste of the whip 
and spur—the “old horse” one lift with the bridle, and the struggle 
was terminated ; for Tam shot ahead, and won amid tremendous cheer- 
ing. Time, 2 m. 38 sec. 

The AurumMN Hanpicap Sweepsraxes of 100 dollars each, h. ft., 
with 2000 dollars added from the fund; gentlemenriders. Once round 
and a distance (1 mile, 2 furlongs, 25 yards.) Six horses ran.—Tam 
O’Shanter (13 st.,) 1. Souter Johnny (11 st. 4lb.,) 2. Though theold 
horse showed a little lame, the offers of his triends to back him found 
no response. Rover sprang off with the lead at a rattling pace, and 
was followed down the hill by Jack-o-Lantern and Count Nugent, Sou- 
ter, the old horse, and the grey a little behind. Rising the first hill, 
Rover gave place to Jack-o-Lantern, and the old horse came up with 
Count, Souter, and Rover; half way round he came up with Jack, and 
kept him company to part way up the last hill, when Jack was 
obliged to give’place to the old horse. Souter Johnny came up with 
Jack at the top of the hill, and a very pretty race ensued, though 
it was evident the old horse was being held hard. He was declared 
the winner by a length. Time, 2 min. 35 sec. 

The ArGentineE Cup, value 1200 doliars, added to a sweepstakes ef 
100 dollars, half forfeit, was cleverly won by Rambler. 

The Heirer SKELTER SrakeEs, 50 dollars each, h ft., with 500 dol- 
lars added from the fund, for beaten horses of the day, was won by 
Chloroform by a short head. 

That a fair comparison of the speed and powers of the horses of this 
country with those of England may be made, the exceeding severity of 
the course, as well as the weight carried, should be taken into account. 

It will be observed from the foregoing, that Tam O’Shanter, carry- 
ing 12 st. 4lb., ran this difficult course of 1 mile 2 furlongs 25 yards in 
2 m. 33 sec. ; that within one hour and a half after this he again ran, 
carrying 13 st., over the same distance, and won, without being push- 
ed, in2m. 35 sec. In what space of time might such a horse, carrying 
8 st. 7lb. (the average weight in England for good horses,) be ¢ :lcula- 
ted to run over such courses as those in England, the most difficult and 
severe of which is child’s play to that run overhere? Orin what 
space of time would an average horse, four or five years old, do the 
same distance, carrying 12 st. 41b., over the most difficult course in Eng- 
land? Such estimates will be found very usefui to our infantile sport- 
ing world ; as some calculation of the improvement derivable from a 
cross of these horses with the blood horse of England may be made.— 
As yet there has been no such cross produced here; but now that for- 
eigners have taken so decided a step forward in the turf, “ @ la In- 
g/es,” breeding is likely to be looked to 


| day, comes asa very apt kind of commentary onthe paragraph in The 
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to a higher and much more rarified atmosphere ; i 
sure became less; the gas expanded ra ‘idly. = the. Denton Bre 
What I am stating I know to be true, and I do not state it witho . ~. 
sanction and bag of experienced aeronauts. oe 

A few words, Sir, in conclusion. I am a youngm : 
of curiosity which prompted me to ascend A pon mba wea we — 
in my being an artist, and an enthusiast withal, in aerostation oo 
science. But I am too thankful for that Divine mercy which per wg 
me to be here to-day, a living man and not a shattered corpse—I an 
too sensible of the mischievous folly of whichI and my brother balloos 
atics have been guilty, to let this opportunity pass without recordin, 
my humble, but solemn protest against the whole system of balloonin® 
as at present existing. If any beneficial result was to be looked for” 
if any scientific ends were to gained by balloon ascents, I should be 7 
lent ; but it is madness and folly to permit any enthusiast or any ~ ng 
latan who may be the possessor of a silk bag which he can afford to all 
with coal gas to risk his own life among the clouds, as well as those of 
the madcaps who are with him, for the amusement of some hundred 
of gobemouches who have paid a shilling a-head to see their fellow. 
creatures commit constructive suicide. Whether he and his companiong 
come down in safety, or are sent, unprepared and unshriven, into the 
presence of their Maker, the risk is still the same—the utter uselessnesg 
and folly of the thing remain intact. When some personage more oo 
portant than a poor caricaturist has heen killed in a balloon, the atten. 
tion of the authorities will perhaps be drawn to the subject, and thig 
wanton trifling with life be perhaps put a stop to, like any other dan- 
gerous nuisance. 

Apologizing for this intrusion on your columns, 

I am Sir, your obedient servant, 


G. A. 
17, Upper Wellington-street, Strand. aan. 


Bauioon Descent at A Lunatic Asy.um.—The veteran Green 
having made his 485th ascent from Vauxhall gardens in the Nassau 
balloon on Monday evening, accompanied by a party of gentlemen, ef. 
fected a safe descent on the lawn in front of the Surrey County Lunatic 
Asylum. Many of the patients, who were enjoying their evenin 
amusements, immediately assisted him in securing the balloon, and a 
dering him the required assistance. It being the intention of the com- 
pany, which consisted of a party of distinguished military officers 
again toembark at dawn of day on an wrial voyage, the descent was 
accomplished with scarcely any loss of gas. Balloon ascents being now 
of so frequent occurrence they scarcely deserve any notice in a public 
journal, but it is with much pleasure that we record this, being a prac- 
tical illustration of the great improvement which has been effected by Dr. 
Conolly, and others following his humane views, in the treatment of the 
insane in this country. Here a large quantity of afflicted persons im. 
mediately rendered the required assistance ; and, although the exten- 
sive grounds soon became visited by neighbours from all directions, 
with whom they mixed, they cheerfully returned to the wards of the 
building, without any mischievous excitement from the event. Mr. 
Green and his friends having been received and made welcome by Dr, 
Diamond, they again ascended early in the morning, Mr. Green obser. 
ving, it had never been his lot to alight ina more suitable or cheerful 
spot; his companions, some of whom had travelled much in forcign 
countries, expressing in very strong language the ‘‘ immense humanity” 
now here displayed in the treatment of lunatics compared to similar es- 
tablishments they had visited.— Times, Ot inst. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 
Sir,—The letter from Mr. Sala, which I read in The Ties of to- 


Times of yesterday, detailing the descent of a balloon in the grounds 
of our chief Lunatic Asylum. 

When we think of what ballooning has lately cone—of the “ close 
shave” of the Crystal crown of our Fairy Palace a few weeks back, ant 
Mrs, Graham’s injuries to herself, her husband, and several houses, 
the accident to the fair French aéronaut a few days afterwards on her 
ascending from the Hippodrome, Mr. Bell’s grapnel mishap (or murder) 
last year, Lieutenant Gale’s frightful death a short time ago, and the 
narrow escape of Mr. Sala and his companions the other day—it does 
seem, I think, that experience will not teach ballooners their true 
character in the eyes of the world; and that, as a palpable and sar- 











Tam O'Shanter, the crack racer of Buenos Ayres, is a remarkably 
built horse; exceedingly high in the chine and hind-quarters, and cor- 
respondingly hollow in the back; very long fore-arm, and short caa- 
non. The depth in the perpendicular from the fore-arm to the junc- 
tion of the neck and shoulder is the same as the length of the fore-leg. 
Hind-quarters powerful. He stands 14 hands 3 inches —Correspon- 
dent Ill. News. 
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BAL-LOONATICS. 


BALLOON AccipENT.—Last evening a balloonascent, for the first time, 
took place from the grounds, the Symposium, of Mr. Soyer, at Ken- 
sington, with four persons in the car. When it had attained an alti- 
tude of some 2,000 or 3,000 yards it burst, and, with the car descended 
rapidly to the earth. The following particulars of the accident may 
be relied on as correct :—The balloon, when it had ascended some con- 
siderable height, took a south- westerly direction towards Fulham, still 
rising as it proceeded ; but in a very few minutes an alteration appear- 
ed in the shape of the lower part, and it was immediately evident that 
an accident had happened and that the persons were throwing out bal- 
last. The top of the balloon had collapsed, and it was ‘fast descending 
to the earth, which it reached in the market garden-grounds of Mr. 
George Bagly, opposite the Bishop’s-walk, at Fulham, the four persons 
in the car not sustaining the slightest injury beyond the sudden shock 
and alarm into which they were thrown by the accident. It appears 
that the first fracture observed in the silk was in the bottom part of the 
machine, towards the point, the gas at the first expanding the balloon 
ata pressure of 151b. to the inch.— Times, 10th inst. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—As one of the four persons who ascended in Mr. Bell’s balloon 
on Monday last, I should esteem it a favour to be allowed to lay before 
the public a brief narrative of the circumstances attendant thereon. 
I should not attempt to trespass on your valuable space, had not a most 
incorrect and inconsistent account of the accident appeared in nearly 
all the journals of Tuesday. The r-port I allude to states, that imme- 
diately after ‘‘ an alteration was visible in the shape of the lower part 
of the balloon” the upper part of the machine collapsed, and goes on to 
say that Mr. Chambers, by some unexplained means, managed to place 
his arm over the top. There is also something said about a pressure 
of *15lb. to the square inch ;” which, considering the altitude we had 
attained when the accident occurred, (nearly a mile), is simply non- 
sense. What really happened is as follows :—We ascended steadily, 
and proceeded with moderate speed towards the river in a south- west- 
erly direction. Mr. Chambers, the person who was permitted by Mr. 
Bell to become the custodian pro tem. of the lives of three persons, was 
busy waving flags and cutting away some comical figures of paper at- 
tached to the car, and I was admiring the wonderful panorama beneath 
me, when I heard a report like that of a musket above my head, and 
immediatelyexclaimed that there was a rent in the balloon; an asser- 
tion denied by Mr. Chambers, who had got by this time among the 
netting, and ordered us to throw out ballast, notwithstanding which 
we descended with frightful velocity,—the houses, churches, and fields, 
beneath us, getting horribly nearer and nearer every second. Excla- 
mations of ‘* We’re all right! we’re all right!” half hoping, half des- 
pairing, broke from us, followed by an awful cry from one of us at 
least of ‘It’s all up with us!” Then, Sir, we three men in the car 
stared death in the face for some 40 seconds, while Chambers (an old 
man, but as brave asa lion) had cut the cords attaching the neck of 
the balloon to the hoop, the consequence of which was that the whole 
of the silk flew up to the top of the netting, and formed a parachute. 
We were then steady for a momeat—then oscillated (a proof of compa- 





portion of the course is divided into two decided slopes, and two very | 
@&f hills of abcut equal lengths, forming an exceedingly trying course. 
Estate this feature especially, that a fair estimate of the speed of our 


rative safety)—then went down, down again, with frightful foree. 
Certain death was now before us; but nct one of us lost presence of 
mind, though I had not the slightest hope of escape; Mr. Chambers 
was entirely calm and collected. We cut away the grapnel, tnrew out 


may be made by taking the nature of the grownd and the weights | more ballast (bags and all on my part) and descended with a concussion 


imée consideration. 

The meeting took place on the 25th of March, and was graced by the 
presence of his Excellency the Governor’s popular daughter Donna Ma- 
waelita Rosas, and all the beauty of Buenos Ayres. The day was mag- 
mificently fine, and the sport highly satisfactory, commencing at half 
yaast twelve o'clock with— 

The Purse, value 1500 dollars, added to a handicap sweepstakes of 
40 dollars each, h. ft ; gentlemen riders. Once round and a distance 
(eae mile, 2 furlongs, 25 yards.) Nine horses entered.—Souter Johnny 
qi st. 4ib.,) 1. Blue Bell (10 st. 121b.,) 2. Betting even on Souter 


not nearly so severe as I expected in a market gardener’s field. [ fell 
on Mr. Gardiner, Mr. Chambers, jun., on me, three bags of ballast on 
him, and the car over us all; while ‘** the pilot, who had weathered the 
storm,” was thrown with considerabJe violence from among the cordage 
where he had been standing. 

So much for the accidentitself. The cause I think lies in a nutshell ; 
and I am loth to allude to it since it argues a want of prudence on the 
part of the person who, by his presence of min, saved our lives subse- 





quently. When we ascended, the neck of the balloon was tied round | serted in one cartridge under the gun, and the firing took pl 
with a silk handkerchief On clearing the earth, the balloon ascended | range, to show its capabilities when fitted with Mr. Sears 


castic hint to them on the subject, the balloon of two days ago just 
| dropped them within the walls of the Lunatic Asylum. They m®y syle 
that the wind did this, but different people have different opinions Yo 
wonder that the lunatics there—I allude to those who were there/efre 
the descent of the balloon—were so prompt and kindly in their atten- 
tion to the aéronauts; sympathy we all know works st: ongly; each 
one no doubt ‘spied a brother,” as the serjeants.at-law say. Worthy 
Dr. Conolly, having no official order on the subject, could not detain 
his visitors, but it seems he very politely showed his moon-sent or 
moon-stricken visitors the arrangements for the accommodation of all 
who came to him. Courtesy, no doubt, prevented any allusion by him 
to his considering it merely a preliminary inspection by those who had 
not, this time, come to stay. So the doctor let them go moonwards 
again and he must do so until, as Mr Sala urges, the ** powers that be” 
shall see the necessity of enacting that these attempts at balloning shall 
be a sufficient evidence of the insanity of those who make them without 
the certificate of any two medical gentlemen on the matter. 
Your obedient servant, 


Sept. 11. ANTI-GAS. 
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ExPERIMENTS wirh Fire-Arms—Mr. Colt.—Lieut. Gen. Sir. T. 
Downman, Major-General Fox, Col. Dundas, Lieut. Colonel Chalmer, 
Ass. Director-General of Artillery ; Lieut. Col. Burn, Capt. Wingfield 
and Capt. Anderson, Royal Artillery; Brigade-Maior Walpole, Royal 
Engineers; Cap. Fox, of the Grenadier-Guards; Captain March, and 
several other officers ; Mr. Lawrence, jun.. son of tae American Minis 
ter; Mr. S. Colt, of revolver celebrity ; Mr. Adams, who submitted 
another kind of revolver; and Mr. Sears, inventor of the needle gun; 
Mr. Lovell, the armourer in charge of the stores at the Tower, and sev- 
eral scientific gentlemen attended at‘the butt in the Royal arsenal, at 
half-past 10 o’clock to day, to witness experiments with Mr. Colt’s and 
Mr. Adam’s revolvers, and Mr. Sears’s needle gua and carbine. 4 

The experiments commenced, at 11 o’clock, with Mr. Colt’s revolving 
pistols at 50 yards range, and the practice was very good, in ceverél 
instances the whole of the six balls striking the target, which was about 
six feet square. Mr. Adams then tried his revolving pistol, which dif- 
fers from Mr. Colt’s in having no ramrod, the balls, which were all of 
a conical shape, being merely placed in the revolving receptacles wit 
the thumb, and the percussion caps placed in their proper position fot 
firing by a spring feeder with the least trouble imaginable. Wheu Mr. 
Colt’s six charges are fired the cock of the pistol is drawn back by t° 
thumb on each firing, but the action is different in Mr. Adams's inve®- 
tion; the works which discharge the percussion-caps do not lave apy 
outside projection, and are yet capable of causing the firing to be very 
rapid in succession, and the reports very sharp, asif the balls had on 
projected with great velocity. Mr. Colt used both spherical and _— 
shot, but all those used by Mr. Adams were conical, and wadded wi! 
an elastic material glued to the ball. 

Almost immediately after the firing of the revolving pistols ws = 
pleted, at 1 o'clock p.m., the 20th company of the Royal Sappers 
Miners arrived at the place of embarkation, and Major-General ee 
Mr. Colt, andthe other gentlemen present, went to the spot, and } 1" 
Colt, in a very handsome manner, with the consent of the Major a 
ral, presented Lieutenant Ray, in charge of the company of Royal re 
pers and Miners, with one of his revolving pistols. On the ager d 
the officers and gentlemen from witnessing the embarkation of 13 
Sappers and Miners, the rifle stand was removed from 50 to 200 a 
range, and the experiments commenced with Mr. Sears’s needle an 
The ball, 14 ounce in weight, used in Mr. Sears’s gun is of a —s 
shape, and the charge 2j drams of powder, with a small quently 
igniting composition, is made up in asimilar manner toa ball-cartt! « 
and is placed in its firing position with the greatest ease, the oa! od. 
being at the breech of the gun, and consequently no ramrod is seq’ 
When the charge is placed in the chamber a sliding cover 15 Pore 
forward, which so effectually prevents the smallest portion of the pre 
escaping that a greater range is obtained with a comparatively S™ 
charge than cap be obtained by any other means yet tried, an ntl) 
combustion of the projective materials is so complete that SP Pa riod 
hundreds of rounds may be fired without materially soiling the eon 
of the barrel, or rendering it necessary to cleanse it. The perfect ape 
of the combustion was repeatedly tested by placing clean nat os 
over the part where the charge was inserted, and it wasinvar’ nie 
hibited as clean and free from stain as it was when applied. "yarrels 
gun experimented with was one of the present service gun : 


: : : : : - : re 1D 
| fitted with Mr. Sears’s invention, in which the charge oa ba 100 x 
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468 
NOTICE. 


| pee WANTED of Henry Townsend, Wood End. Great Marlow, Bucking- 
ham shire, England, who railed from Liverpool on the 11th uf May, 1532, hie destination 
. to be Quebec. Should this advertisement be seen by the afores.id Henry Towns- 
e er other persons feeling any interest in his welfare, he or they will hear of something 
to ad vantage by applying to ERASMUS C. PRATT & BRO: 

28 Bank Street, Philadelphia. 





TEACHER AND GOVERNESS WA4ANTED. 
A EADY who ie well qualified to teach all the branches of a good English education, 
Snusic on the Piano and Guitar, accompanied by the voice; Frencli, Latin, Needlework 
aad Drawing, can obtain a siiuation in a private family, Salary $40 per annum. None 
neel apply who are not well qualified, and satisfactory references wil! be required. 
Leters prepaid, addressed to A. 8., Warrenton, Virginia, will receive proper attention 
aug. 3—4 





MR HUNTINGTON'S NEW WORK; “ ALBAN.” 
G. P. PUTNAM 


PUBLISHED ON THE 4TH INSTANT, 


ALBAN, A TALE OF THE NEW WORLD. By the author of Lady Alice. One volume 
amao. Cloth $25; Pape Covers, $l. 
“Lady Alice is decit+4ty a work of genius.”—Boston Post. 
“This is an extraordinary book, e * A ] fancy, and even a high imagin- 
ative power, are unsparingly exercised throughout.”—Douglas Jerrold’s News. 
“Talent of a high order teems in every paze.”—Londoa New Monthly. 
“Asa work of art and genius it is exceedingly well done.”—Church Review. 
“ Mr. Huntington's pictures of many familiar scenes of natural beauty and sacred associ- 
tions, remind us of the grace and felicity of the author of the “[mprovisature,” while the 
ife and vivacity of social scenes, rival the bril iant conversations of “ Coningsby.” 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


MARY COWDEN CLARKE’S SHAKSPEARE HEROINES, First Series with engrav- 
tugs Ga steel I[2mo. Cluth gilt, $1 25. 


wpernseds ST. JOHN'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. With plates, 12mo, Cloth 
cents. 


MR. WARREN’S PARA; OR, ADVENTURES ON THE SHORES OF THE AMA- 
ZOOM. i2mo. cloth, To cen's, 





CHARLES SCRIBNER 


HAS NOW READY 


AGAMUNDO, OR. THE ATTACHE 1N SPAIN—including « Brief Bxcursion inte 
the Empire of Morocco, By John E. Warren.—i vol. 12mo. 


“ The b ook is full of incidents, told in rather a lively manner, and withdue sensibility to 
the romantic scenery, as well as to the romantic history of Spaiv.”—[N. Y. Eve. Post.| 

~ A series of most instructive chapters written in the flowing, graceful style which cha- 
eacterises all the productions of his pen.”—{ Daily Times | 

“This voiume, tien in a happy vein, and under circumstances which enabled Mr. 
Werren to fiud access to the best society. its au hor seems, while in the prosecution of 
ether duties, to heve been in search of adventure, and his descriptions are graphic and 
interesting.—| Albavy Evening Journal.] 

“The History of Spain is almost one continued romance, and i's people in their customs 
and manners still prereat to the traveller a series of the most curious and enchanting pic- 
tures. Mr. Warren has sketched these with graphic skill.—| Troy Post | 

“Endowed with a buoyant spirit, he entered with keen relish into the enjoyment of 
Spanish a ta and Spanish scenery—he uses pen and pencil with graceiulness and 
bis sketches are pretty pictures, which afford a fair specimen of what Spain is. —[ Philade)- 
phia Presbyterian.] ‘ 

“A quick observer and a racy writer, he conveys to the reader, in a most happy manner, 
et idea of the characteristics of the country and the customs of the people "—] Portland 
Ganette 

*He tee given us a daguerreotype of that siugularly romantic country and people, in a 
style at once lucid, lively, and readable.—| Providence J ourna!.] 


INDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR: Or, the Natural Evidences of Final Cause. By 
George Taylor. 1 vol. 12mo, 


INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A PASTOR. By Rev. Wm. Wisner, D. D. 1 vol. 12-mo. 


THE EPOCH OF THE CREATION—the Scripture Doctrine contrasted with the Geo- 
logical Theory by Eleazer Lord. With an Introduciion by Rev. R. N. Dickinson, D. D. 
1 vol. L2mo. 


UNCLE FRANK’S HOME STORIES. By F. C. Woodwnrih. 6 vols. Each volume has 
2 tinted Engrevinys. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau Street, New York. 





TO CAPITALISTS AND MONIED SETTLERS. 
POSTPONED TO 9th OCTOBER. 
AUCTION SALE OF VALUABLE REAL ESTATE. On THURSDAY, 


dé the Ut: Oc'ohber next, at one O'clock, will be offered for Sule, at Lie Auction Rooms 
of the uudersigved, that + duable property called 
ROSEBANK, 


€ ovmrerly the property of James Dougall, 4-8q. situated on the Detroit River, 2 miles above 
Sonleersiburg, and 14 below Windsor, oppos'te Detroit. 

Vhe FAM contoias 150 acres of the riches: cuslity, of which 130 are in the highest state 
of caltivation, wel: fenced, under-dreined and watered. In addition, the Water Lot in front 
cum firises LO acres, making in all 160 acres. 

ho Garden aud Orchards are well stocked with te best kind of Fruit ‘Trees, including 
also Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, and Quince Trees, and rape Vines, all of which ripen abun- 
cantly in the open air. 

‘The Mansion is spacious and well adapted for a Gentleman’s Residence, and is believed 
%» be unsuroassed by any dwelling west of Hamilton. Lt contains fourteen rooms, besides 
the Kitchen and other appendages, 

‘Phere is alsoa Farm House, with large Barn and Outhouses, for reaying stock upon a 
ery extensive scale, 

Fue situation is delightful and central, the constant passing of steamers and sailing craft 
ding to the natural beauties of the Detroit river adjoining. When the Great Western 
Raiicoad is completed, (the terminus of which must be at Windsor), additional facility 
af communication will be afforded, 

he former proprietor, having intended Rosesanx for a anent residence, snared no 
egertions or expense (o improve the premises, and to render the Farm. Orchards and Gar- 
chem « profitable investment, And it may be remarked that the standard Fruit Trees alone, 
@é which there ere about 700, may, in theic presen’ bearing state, be considered as worth a 
large sum. P 

* i he given immediately. 

in tether verteaines apply to Mr NEIL MACKINTOSH, Jr., Land Agent, Toronto ; 
HAMES DOUGALL, Esq., Windsor; or to Mr. JAMES COURT, Agent tor the Proprie- 
ters, Montreal. 


Woronto, 14th August, 1851. ROBERT BEEKMAN. 





TATE OF NEW YORE, SECRETARY'S OFFICE, Albany, August 27, 1851. 
Ss To the Shesiff of the city end ome of New York :— : oi 

Sir—Notice is hereby given that et the general election, to be held in this State, on the 
Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, the fullowing oilicers are to be 
elec 2 wit:— 

a tedes of the Court of Appeals, in the place of Samnel A. Foot. 

‘A Secretary of State, in the place of Ch siopher Morgan. 

A Comptroller, in the place of Philo G. Fuller. 

‘A State Treasurer, ia the place of Alvah Hunt, 

‘An Attorney General, in the place of Levi 8. Chatfield. 

‘A State Engineer end Surveyor, in the place of H-z- kiah C. Seymour. 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Charles Cook. ft 

An Inepector of State Prisons in the place of Alexander H. Wells. 

‘All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 

Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court, for the First Judicial District, in the place of James 
G. King, wnose term of service will expire «yn the last day of December next. 

Also a Senator for the Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Se,ate Districts, in the place of 
Richard S. Williams, Ciarkson Crolius, James W. Beekman, and Edward D. Morgan, 
whose term of service will expire on the last day of December next. 

County officers to be elected for said county :— 

Sixteen Members of Assembly. _ 
A Register, in the place of Cornelius V. Anderson. 

‘A Recorder, in the place of Frederick A. Tallmadge. 

Pwe Judges of the Superior Court, in the place of Thomas J. Oakley and John L, Mason 

A Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, in the place of Daniel P. Ingraham. 

A Surrogate in the place of Alexander W. Bradford. 

‘A Commissioner of Streets and Lamps, in the place of Jaccb L. Dodge. ; 

wo Governors of the Alms House, in the place of Simeon Draper, and Francis R. 


of aervice will expire on the last day of December next. : 
| wo rove elected a J eetlon for each of the - & Judicial Districts into which the 
city of New York is districted, pursuant to Chapter 514 Laws of 1851, 


Yours me 4 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 
fussere’ ry sages. mya. 
hereby certify that the above is a correct copy of the notice of the general election, to 
we meld a the , ewe vi eurceeding the first Monday of November neat, received this day 


> , Secietary of State. 
f rom the Hon. Christopher Morgan, setary oO ‘THOMAS CARNLEY. 


wit Rf of ef ad and Le wy Bel ooh York 

. All the public newapa thin this county will please pu 8 notice once in 
me 4. antl) the shectioh, enh enn in toeir bills. for advertising the same as s00n as the 
election is over, so that they may be laid before the Board of Supervisors and pissed for 


peyment. 





AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


E CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
| aera COUGH, GROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, ° 


Thic remedy is offered to the community with the confidence we feel ia an article which 
eeldou fails to realize the havpiest effects that can be desired. So wide is the field of its 
qeefelaess and so nunerous the cases of its cures, hat almost ev-ry section of the country 
whounds in persons, publiciy known, who have bsen restored from alarming and even des- 
perate diseases of the lungs, by its use. When once tried, its superiority over every other 
medicine of ite kind, is too a: t to escape observation, and where its virtues are known 

&e public no longer hesitate what antidote to employ for the distressing and dangerous 
affeciions of the pulmen organs, which are incident to our climate. And not only in the 
Curmidable attacks upon the lungs, bat for the milder varieties of Colds, Coughs, Hvarse- 
mess, &c., and fur Children it is the onan and safest medicine that can be obtained. 
No (amily should be without it, and those who have used it, never will. 


Read on of the following Gentlemen, who will be recognized in the various 
ota: whore they are located —each and all as merchants of the first class and 
af the highest character--as the oldest and most extensive Wholesale Dealers in Medicine 
with an experience un imiled on the subject of which tuey speak. If there is any value in 
the jadgment of experience, see this Certificate. 

We the undersigned, Wholesale Druggists, having heen for long acquainted with Ayer’s 
kerry Pectoral, hereby certify our belief that it is the best and most effectual remedy for 
Pulmonary Complaints, ever offered to the American — And we would from our 
& mowled ge of its composition, and extensive usefulness, cordially commend it to the atilict- 
das worthy their best confidence, and with the firm conviction that it will do for their 
retief all that medicine can do. 

Henshaw, Edmands & Co., Bost’n, Mass. Reese & Coulson, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Bard & Ingraham, Bangor, Maine. Haviland, Harrall & Co., Charleston, S.C. Jacob S. 
Barrend, Detroit, Michigan. T. H. McAllister, Louisville, Kentucky. Francis & Walton, 
. Louis, Missouri. Joseph Tucker, Mobile, Alabama. Theodore A. Peck, Buriiueton, 
Wermont. Havilind. Risley & Co, Augusta, Georgia. Isaac D. James, Trenton, New 
Hersey. J. Townsend. Pittsburg, Penn. Clark & Co., Chicago, Illinois. E. E. Gay. Bur. 

lie , Iowa. M A. Santos & Son, Norfolk, Virginia. Edward Briughurst, Wilmington, 
pom ono deng John Gilbert & Co. Philadelpbia, Pa. Z.D. & W.H. Gilman, Washington, 
BD. c. J. Wright & Co. New Orleans, La. Charles Dyer, Jr.. Providence, R. I. Jos. M. 


Turner, Savanveh. Ga. Wade, Eckstein & Co. Cincinaati, Ohio. 
With such assurarce, and from such men, no stronger proof can be adduced, except that 
ound in its effects upon trial. 
#cepared and eold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemie’, Lowell, Mass, ' 
asg. 2—3r, 





HARPS. 


F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Octa 
J * Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. : we = 
J. F. BROWNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
rey, elegant collection he has for ee, Comers every variety in styleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the first estab in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the => in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit posterior’ for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Barp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. ere for any piece cp 

be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H45 obtained among Physicians  gonereliy has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
guished member of the Medic Profession of this city the following testimonia) of its 
merits: e single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TesTimoniaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Secloaz, &e. 

“| have carefully exami and in many cases P bed the medicine which you pre. 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“ It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
Festant, whee should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 

zer Aperient. 

“ In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels producing 
the usual] concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. C 8 are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
— Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

ose. ro persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 

rt.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 

Pr a Hand vid wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, D potheca- 

repare sold wholesale and re vy tand A 
ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. dati 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah Sickles & 
a 40 cae at., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staies, 

une 








NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


THs INSTITUTION combines a large aad well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading roums, liberally sup- 
plied with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 
Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 
ms, 


The Terms are $25 for an assignable and inheritable right or share, with an annual ch 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus reudering the share free. — 


Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 


UIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie——Royal Assent, 21th July, 1838, 
“A Savincs Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE OrpPHaN,” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YORE, 

John J. Palmer, | 
James Boorman, 
George Barclay, 
Samuel 8. Howland, 
William Van Hook | 
Aquila YU. Stout, 





Fanning C. Tucker, 
Bache McEvers, 
| Henry Ludlum, 

Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 


Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 


Jonathan Meredith, 
Jolun McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 





Donald Mclivaia Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 

George M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 

israel Whitney, i 


eee Prigham, 
0. A. Grattan, H. B. M. C 
William Elliott. eed 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S, Loca Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
eal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of ch ical 
71 Wall street, and of Agents, eo eee 
Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any sucha rise| or otherwise. 
Fs J days are allowed, after each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy. 
arties hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle th 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without yt yap ag 


policy. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies, Ali communications to be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan5 


THH CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


4 ee COMPANY is prepared to grant Assurances on Lives, whether single or foint. 
to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the risk of 
Life is concerned. 

Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data: and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 
with any regard to a admit * . 

An exact statement of its receipts ~ eae @ annually published by the Co 
forwarded to all who may be interested. ht id men ae 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company canit be said that it investsall its Funds in Ci 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearl 
sent out ofthe Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which[and this is 
nearly a qemhery instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 

To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairty representative of 
the value of such payments as they may have made, and it further enzages to purchase 
—— for an equitable consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 
thereon, 

Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
policy holders thus assured. 

A peculiar feature-of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 


Policies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 


Frauklin Dexter, 























Withparticipation Profits Without purtiipation of Profits 
Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly; Quarterly} Age. Annual | Hf. Yearl Quarter) 
. a. | Premium ° Premium. . Premium. freuen Proudaat 
s 4« {2 s8. @ 2s. 4d. 2s. da. a de a. d 
20 117 4; 019 1 09 9 20 I 9 1 01 4 0 7 WW 
25 ee 81.41 2 Oll 2 25 114 7 017 8 09 0 
80 a. = es | 012 10 30 oe © . =. 010 6 
35 216 7/18u ou 9 35 26 4 er? &e 2 
Tabies of Rates, forms vi proposal, and a. otheriniermation may be obtained at the Head 
Officeand Agencies. 
THOMAS M. SIMONS., Secretary. 
$8 King Street. Hamiltcn. 9th Apr!) 1950. avl 2 





REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


RAFTS on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards, which will be cashed at ANy BANK 
in THE Unirep KinGpom; 


Also PackaGes oF Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 
Any Part or Evurepe, by 
ED'WARDS, SANFORD & Co., TRANSATLANTIC Exeress, 
At Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 


Small! parcels will be received till 9 1-24. Mm. of the day of sailing of Every STEAMER 
to Europe. Apl 12. lyr. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW: YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful ne w 


Steamsuip 
“* GLASGOW,” 
1850 T ons, and 490 horse power, N. Ste wart, (late of the Cunard steamers.) Commander, 
is appoiuted to sail from New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 11th October next, 
at 12 o’cio-k noon. 
Passage Money—First Cabin, (Steward’s Fee included) Ninety Dollars. 
Second do Fifty-five do. 





No steerage passengers taken. 7 

‘These ra’es include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supp lied on board 
at moderate prices. as 

Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 

New York, J. McSYMON, 

August, 1351 33 Broadway 

The NEW YORK, 2100 tons, and 450 horse power, (a consort ta the Glasgow,) will be on 

the station early next Spring. 





THE ROYAL MAIL STEARIER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Be 
muda and St. Thomas on Wednesday 8th October, at Noon. 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda...........eeeeecceceeeses 835 
Do do St. Thomas..cccccccccccccccccscces 70 
There is a regular Mail communication between St. Thomas and all the West India 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, Xc. 


> iJ) take freight. Apply to 
The MERLIN w . E CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway 





P. S. No Letters or Mails will be received on board of the Merlin, except through 
Post Office. arl 19, 


—————— 
THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS 
fax 


New York and Liverpool, direct; and betw betwee 
to land and receive Mails and Passenvers. one Bonen und Liverpool, calling at Halt. 









Arabit....eereeees —~ | Persia... Capteing 
Africa... . AR Asis.. Sooo emer eeeereereeeees ha 


..E. G. tt Miagare...2 77°" *77cceeeeee. adking 
A tenet ecececesesseeeecees NN, SHANNON Canada. 7777777 tt8t8eeeenese-J. Stone 
Cain’ steeceeeesceee WM. Harrig 


HO eee rerseeessesccccsceseeeed, 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—req en 


port. 
America B ~~ 
00000: s+ evccceFOBtON.. sees» cocce- coos 
Niagara ....-c0.06 "Wednentey 
Europa .se.seee 
AMES. .ccccccccccece 
Canada ...... 











+ Sept. Ith, 185) 
Sept. 24th, « I. 
+-Oct. Ist,  « 





J ++-Oct. 15th, « 
ABIB. « escecescesecesess New York, 
AMOTCE.. ccccccccsces -Boston.... ° mone Fry m 
NiGQPTA oo seeeeeeeeeees -New York. aca ov th, - 
Europe ...0+cccceeceeeeBOStON,....000s ; ...Nov. 12th, “ 
Passag e from New York or Boston to Liverpool,—ist Cabin....... 8120 
. as 7 “ 2d “ peseeuss 


teeees seesese TH 


Frelst net coen me until paid for. 
reiglt e charged on 6 amouw personal expenses. 
An experienced ae on ee ” i - 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 

33 Broadwe 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and b: t mmon ‘ 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. - with Britis 


Persons intending to take passage to England {n the Roval Mail Steamshi requested 
to call at the office, 38 Broadway, before believing the reports that the shipe phage 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
seneeeceeecereesececescessO@pt, West, 
enonenqnnanasncoecsonsennaeaaR Nye. 
- Capt. Luce. 
BALTIC........ coves oe matock, 
ADRIATIC ...c.ccccccccccoccccccccccccce mmaipnantons =e 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government servi 
has been taken in their construction, as also in thelr DH nes, to ensure strength and ype 
-— + ay aw - peoeen ym Aha : or comfort. 
ice oO m New York to Liverpool, $130. clusive extra 

State Roome $335. From Liverpool to New York, 235- es tise 

An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 

No berth can be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING. . 
From New York From Liverpool 
Wednesday...March.. ..... .5th, 1851 Saturday....... February..... ..8th, 185) 
Wednesday...March.......-..19th, “ | Saturday........ February ......22nd. 
Wednesday. .April.cesse.s.0--2d, ** | 
Wednesday...April......sesel6th, “ Saturday .......Murch...., 





se, 
















Saturday ......May ......e0+-10th, “ 

















Saturday ......May.... » 2sth, “ | Wednesday ....April ... 30th, « 
Saurday ,.....Jume@ .es0.-00..7th, “ | Wednesday ....May... 4th, « 
Saturday .....Jun@....... «2st, “ | Wednesday ....May 28th, « 
Saturday .....-July .eesseeees Sth, “* | Wednesday... Jane llth? « 
Satnrday ......July ...-. coos 19th, “ | Wednesday....June. 25th,“ 
Saturday .....-AUgUst...s000..2d, “ Wednesday....July. . 9th, « 
Saturday ......August.. hn, * | Wednesday....July ... ..2d, 

Saturday ...... 30th, * Wednesday....August ..6th, ad 


«| Wednesday.... August... 


Saturday, oeee 
“ Wednesday....Sepiember..,,. $d, 


Saturday. 





Saturday . « | Wed nesday .. September......17th. “ 
Saturday... “ | Wednesday....October..........1st, 4 
Saturday . “ | Wednesday....October........ 15th, 
Saturday . ° “| Wednesday....October.........2 th, “ 
Saturday. December ...- 6th, “ | Wednesday... November ...... 12th, “ 
Saturday.....-December....20th, Wednesday., .November...... 26th, “ 

Wednesday....December...... 15th, “ 


\ Wednesday.... December ...... Zith, “ 
For freight or passage, apply to 
“© DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 15 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
or L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Montmartre, Paris. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, SpecieJew 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Ladiug are signed therefor, and the vane 
thereof therein expressed. 





‘Q°YHE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS the FRANKLIV, J. A. Wotton. com 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, coumander, wiilleaye New York, Have 
and Southampton, for the year 1851, on the following days— 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 





Franklin ...Saturday.......... Feb. 8| franklin....Wednesday.....March 12 
Humboldt eeee March 6 | Humboldt oo © April } 
Franklin April 5 Franklin occ hiay 7 
Humboldt May / Humboldt ove June 4 
Franklin May 31) Franklin e+ July 2 
Humboldt June 28) Humboldt July 
Franklin July 26! Franklin Aug. 27 
Humboldt Aug. 23) Humboldt Sep 24 
Franklin cece Sept, 20 | Franklin ct 2 
Humboldt eee Oct. 18) Humboldt eeee Nov, 19 
Franklin sees Nov. 15} Franklin sece bee. 7 
Humboldt cece Dec. 13| 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, ar 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their acwwae 
dations for passengers are of the most aporoved kind. 

Stopping ai Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceotng 


to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ...eee.....-+- $120 
From Havre or Southampton to New York cecrcoccccecccscccecevceecsses: f, 850 


No passage secured until paid for. 

An experienced Surgeon on board, 

For freight or passaze. apply to . 

MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 55 Broadway. 

WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre, 

MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
feb 15—ly 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 24TH OF EVERY MONTH 
4 ae line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will su- 
cesd each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, and Portsmouth 
On the Ist and 16th of every monththroughout the year, viz :— 


Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. P 
Devonshire,new, Hovey, |May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8{June 23, Oct. 23, Feb. 38 


Northumberland, Lord, 


“24, “24, eg) July 13, Nov. 13, March 15 
Southampton, new, Tinker 28 28 


|June 8. Oct, 8, Feb. 8) “ “ 23 


. 4 ’ 
Victoria, Champion, | “ 24, “ 24, *" z4lAug 13’ Dec.13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, jJuly 8, Nov. 8, Marche} © 23, “ 28, “ 2 
Murg. Evans, Pratt, ise § 2:| Sept. 15, Jan. 15, May 13 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold |Aug.8, Dec.8, April 2 * & * 28 
Ame. Eayle, Doane, {24 & 24 © a4lOct. 13, Feb. 15, June 18 


These ships are al! of the first ciass, and are commanded by able aid experienced navig 
tors. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descr> 


tion, 

The price of cabin paseage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, withol wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible of +“ 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless revular Bills of Lading are signed thereior. Afs 

ly to JOHN GRISWULD, 70 South street, N. ¥- 
July 1 and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO. London 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKBTS. 


as Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool “ 
arranged for their ming from each ey on the Ist, Lith, aad 26th of every month 
ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— : 
Ships. Captains From New York. From Liverpvol. 
Isaac Webb........+.-Cropper....+++-Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1] Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dee. 18 
Comsteathes, 0c ccccsc MOR, ccccccccccccccelh cococccedbcsoocs cok . 
Yorkshire .......00+..Shearman.., ..0+++16....-.. eelG.eee .--16 
Isauc Wright...........Furber.......+..Apr. 1...Aug. 1.....Dee. | 
WEIS ceccccccccccckIAFVOPes -cccccccccedle.cccccced Necetescedl 
Montezuma....,..+.-.De@ Courcy....ece-0 MG.s00- « 16 22-0000 16 : 
Columbia.........++++- Bryer... .ceseeee Jan, 1....May 1...Sept...1] esceeld-eeee 
Underwriter. oe BIPOy..... .ccccccce olbiccecsccedboccccccell | occesdd- cece oeeee 
Manhatian.... «-Hackstatl....sccesceelG.seerees 16. ++ o0--16| Mar, 1. July |-- 
New YOrk....ccsee0++ Briggs. -ceeseeee ROD Levee JUNE ] .6e-OCt 1 | eceeeedGeeeeee lies : 
West Point.......060-AllOm.  sevoseeseooodLiccccccced love coccd] | soeeeBvcce oMretne 
Fidelia.......c0---s0+ Peabody. .coccsssceelG.cocee: oe lSseccveseelO}.-Apr se i 
These ne are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of Chase On ard 
Perience. Their cain accommodations are all that can be desired in point of —_ Pune 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best k 
tuatity in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool.. 
bed bd to New VYork..... 
Agents for ships Weat Point. Waterloo, Constellation, 
Siok gays N. = 
A. TAY & CO., Liverpool. q 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Montezuma, Isaac Wrignt, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis, 
Isaac Webb, and New Vork, co.N. ¥- 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & _— 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., ne 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


qgtece= LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and N 
\ letof each month, as follows:— 






















ew York 08 13 


New York. Havre. 
8T. DENIS let January......-00+++ ¢ [6th February, 
Follansbee, master. Pst May... ..ecosee- § (6th June, 

Ist September.... + +++ 16th October, 
8ST. NICHOLAS, let February ...+-+++++ 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. lat June...s.e-ccocee oe 16th July, 

Ist October....+e++++*+ 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, let Murch.....+.++++++ ¢ 16th April, 

Conn, master tat July .... s--eeee + § 16th August 

lat November. ...---+» (16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new, ¢ lst April... -+eeeeee § 16th May, . 
Willard, master. 2 ist August ...-+-+ ; 16th September, 

Cist December....-» (16th January. 


They are all firat class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles 
oma convenience of passengers and commanded by men of experienc 
trade he orice of passage is $11 without wines or liquors. 

( 0068 sent to "he subscribers willbe orwarded free from any charge Dut those sctusly 


incurred BUYD & HINCKEN, Agents 
aue 24 ig Walle 








W. YOUNG, BDITOR AND Pv OPRIBTOR. 








OFFICE, NO, % BARCLAY STR+ ET. 
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